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Notes of the Week 


Of course it was right to arrest Gandhi to stop 
his Civil Disobedience march, and of course it will 
be right to lodge him in gaol for 
Our two years, if he now disobeys clear 
Lucky instructions. And of course the 
ordered well-being of India will not 
be jeopardised by a drastic handling of this fabled 
Mahatma, whose power for mischief has waned so 
rapidly. Indeed, it must now be obvious even to 
the most timid that we have lavished on a hollow 
turnip, the subservience reserved for a genuine 
bogey. But, while we thank our stars for Lord 
Willingdon in place of Lord Irwin, we should 
thank them also for presenting this particular pro- 
blem before the White Paper has come to fruition. 
Once we have hoisted the White Paper over India, 
it will be good-bye to all that. If those who carry 
on under its spurious safeguards ’’ have any 
mind for the strong head, they will find that the 
trouble has boiled over before they can act. 
Imagine Amritsar under the White Paper! The 
unhappy Dyer might have escaped his base 
martyrdom. But India would have been ablaze. 


On the North-West Frontier too, we have been 
forced to act and the bombs that are not yet for- 
“In been dropped on the 
a. ages. at is well enough, so 

. a » long as the P.B.I. are behind the 
aeroplanes in sufficient strength. 

But bombing, though now a tolerably exact 
science, is an unsatisfactory means of bringing 
recalcitrant tribesmen to heel. Practised against 
bodies of men in the open, it is rather too whole- 


sale in slaughter for a punitive expedition ; other- 
wise it has a merely moral effect, steadily lessened 
by the fact that familiarity breeds a calm indiffer- 
ence. In fact, mechanisation and invention or no, 
the poor blessed infantry remain untouched as the 
basis of military manceuvre. So much the worse 


for them. 


Mr. Lloyd George has at least given life and 
humour to politics by his remarkable speech at 
the fag end of the session. But it 
Here is one thing for “L.G.” to 
Again acknowledge the end of Liberalism 
and Free Trade, to become a whole- 
hogger on the sound principle that half measures 
are a folly; it is quite another for what he says to 
matter a hoot any more. Leadership may be and 
is *‘ conspicuous by its absence ”’ in every direc- 
tion. But surely L.G. is too definitely extinct as a 
volcano, too suspect as a prophet, and too fly- 
blown 4s a trickster to induce any party to lend 
him their funds (personal or otherwise) and their 
machines. If that political pitcher has not gone 
to all the wells too often, new miracles of 

credulity are yet to be seen. 

* 

We may surely be allowed to regard the ‘‘ home- 
town ”’ troubles of the Irish Free State with some 
amused indifference, when, every 


The account has been taken, neither Mr. 
Sainted Ge Valera nor Mr. Cosgrave are 


lovers of England; neither of them 
is the friend of our friends, those gallant and long- 
suffering Loyalists who have been betrayed by 
every English Cabinet. Of course, Mr. Cosgrave 
must be backed; he is, at least, a man with whom 
we can deal and he has shown qualities of courage, 
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common sense, and good faith, which we can 
admire. But we need not pretend that our hearts 
are torn to pieces by his distresses. So we can 
smile when General O’Duffy has to surrender to 
Eamon de Valera his several revolvers, and laugh 
when we read mock-heroics about the personal 
association of the weapons with ‘‘ General Michael 
Collins.’’ Collins was only a sort of common 
corner-boy, who became, on the slenderest grounds, 
an idol of those gross sentimentalists, the British 
public. His revolver does not resemble the 
revolver of Gordon, or the sword of Haig, but 
rather the jemmy of Charles Peace. Of course, 
the whole business is a monstrous tyranny by 
Eamon de Valera; of course, real ‘‘ trouble ’’ is 
brewing; of course, O’Duffy and his still sane 
friends may be assassinated before they can rid Ire- 
land of its Mountebank and Incubus. Meanwhile, 
if we find these stirring events in Dublin a reason 
for mirth, that is because Ireland doesn’t matter 
very much, and because stark tragedy is always 
played over there to the airs of comic opera. 
** 
* 


Lord Trenchard’s ‘‘ jobation ’’ would not seem 
to have been very successful in spreading a better 
feeling through the Force. Indeed, 
Out Lord Trenchard reminds us of 
Anstey’s schoolmaster, who 
thundered ‘‘I will inculcate a 
spirit of cheerfulness in this school, if I have to 
flog every boy in it.”” But did Lord Trenchard 
really imagine that an address by the All-Highest 
at Imber Court, with pomp, panoply, and secrecy, 
and with an embargo on questions, awkward or 
otherwise, was likely to be a succés fou? If he 
did he has lost his sense of proportion and lacks 
the saving grace of honour. Lord Trenchard 
must watch his step unless he really means the 
men under his command to fall out of their’s. 
** 
* 


Whatever were, or may have been, the rights 
and wrongs in the Hillman motor coach dispute, 
; the quarrel has descended to sheer 
Ruffians hooliganism on the part of the 
Idiots strikers. Senseless and cowardly 
hooliganism at that. If we seek a 

parallel for the violence and stupidity, we must go 
to Ireland—where any number of parallels may be 
found to warn us of the consequences of putting 
up with ruffianism and giving it any shred of 
sympathy. These stone-throwing strikers deserve 
the heaviest sentences when they are brought to 
book and we sincerely hope no court or bench will 
show any leniency. Nor is the strike of some 
taxi-drivers over the new official fares more sens- 
ible—though we hope it will be more orderly. 
Neither coach-drivers nor taxi-drivers are so firmly 
popular that they can afford to play the fool in 
times when better and more civil men cannot find 


jobs. 


The splendours and joyousness of Cowes are 
very ephemeral. But who remembers this or 
thinks of Cowes otherwise than in 
ae terms of human happiness? Yet 
sé this has been, and will be soon 
* again, a tragic and stricken little 
town. Its industry, its shops, its hospitality have 
all had an air of rather grandiose exclusiveness. 
But they were all dependent on so-called ‘‘luxury’’ 
and when taxation killed the luxury, tragedy 
confronted a community quite unprepared to meet 
it. The poverty of Cowes may seem trivial by 
comparison with the poverty of the coal fieids or 
the North. Yet its incidence may be heavier and 
its hardships less bearable, because Cowes has 
never imagined such a fate. At all events the 
poverty and the hardships have been real enough to 

make this fine weather a very liberal God-send. 

** 
* 
And so Miss Gleitze has failed. To swim, in 
case you have forgotten her recent exploits, the 
channel. But because that has 
Stroke been done before the newspapers, 
Bere reporting the attempt, have a new 
phrase. The first attempt, they say, 
to swim the channel this season from Dover to 
France. In a month or two some poor little 
typist, itching for notoriety, will attempt to swim 
the Channel. This, the newspapers will say, is 
the first attempt to swim the Channel from Dover 
to France by a girl with auburn hair. 


Let there be less nonsense about the reason for 
these attempts. If Miss Gleitze had been lucky 
and managed to reach the other side she could not 
help Britain’s prestige; she could not give a fillip 
to this, that or the other ; she was doing her best to 
gain a little notoriety and the National News- 
papers should refrain from giving her publicity. 
Webb was one thing; Woolfe another. But even 
the poor simp of a Channel is bored by now. 


“ As a parting gift, the boys are presenting the 
retiring Headmaster with a motor car.” The 
reference in the Press was to Eton 
—_ and Dr. Alington—who has not 
S ss yet made suitable return in the 
form of a ravishing rondeau, a 
bubbling ballade, or a complete comic opera. But, 
for instance, is the retiring C.O. in future to expect 
a farewell gift from his battalion or brigade? May 
he, too, anticipate a motor-car—the bill to be met 
by subscriptions rated according to length of ser- 
vice under his command and, presumably, accord- 
ing to the rates of pay of the unhappy donors? 
We do not love this innovation in Etonian 
“‘ soppiness.”” Nor do all the parents. Nor do 
some boys. Greater ‘‘ Heads ’’ have been content 
with less. 


| 
i 
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‘* I believe we are coming to an era where we 
shall have to get rid of all the old junk of our 
educational system.’’ So Lord 
The Eustace Percy has just said, and it 
is a true saying by a former presi- 
me. dent of the Board of Education. 
But “‘ all the old junk’? That is the dream of a 
visionary. It has grown and grown all the time, 
ever since the meaning of education was lost out- 
side the now famous public schools and a bemused 
idea of tradition took its place. If we abandoned 
the idea of smatterings for children whom they can 
only hinder, we might rid ourselves of the dis- 
grace of boys and girls who pass through our 
system without being able to read, write or add 
simple figures correctly. When we free ourselves 
from the Socialist concept of class-consciousness in 
an educational system, we may fit farm hands for 
the job of an intelligent cowman, and turn out 
clerks who can be trusted with ledgers. When the 
cranks of to-day are dead in a disillusioned to- 
morrow, we may train men and women to tackle 
politics and economics by the light of reason, 
rather than the flare of prejudice. But here, good- 
ness knows, is enough of the ‘old junk” to 
occupy the house-breakers for years and years. 
The education of to-day, throughout the Empire, 
is an almost impossible barrier against better 
times. 


** 
* 


Years ago, many country houses were equipped 
with some of the apparatus needed for meteor- 
. ology. At any rate, they had a 
Changing rain gauge, maximum and 
the minimum thermometers and some- 
times a sunshine recorder. Lately 

much of this has changed, since most of the de- 
tails can be obtained from the morning paper, and 
the wireless will supply (sometimes) fairly reliable 
weather forecasts. Curiously enough, all this 
seems to be killing popular interest in Meteorology. 


Yet, as Sir Napier Shaw said in a recent lecture, 
it is a branch of science which is eminently suited 
to the amateur. For instance, cloud photography, 
especially with a cinema camera, offers an extensive 
field for investigation. And again the diagram- 
matic display of local weather records and the 
study of plant growth in relation to weather are 
studies which would certainly be interesting and 
might be generally useful. 


A curious side-line in the trade of roulette, soon 
to be permitted in all the French casinos, is seen 
in the increased sales of miniature 

roulette boards to optimistic 
ieee Englishmen who want to try out 
the various ‘‘ systems.’’ Poor 

darlings! There are, of course, systems by which 
money can be made and Monte Carlo has long 


maintained a small and painstaking colony who 
thus live. But imagine the terrible industry, the 
iron self-discipline needed for the job. No gamb- 
ling, no play at all after the small daily gain has 
been achieved, no self-indulgence, long hours of 
concentrated boredom in foul surroundings—this 
is only an existence for a human toad. But for the 
joyous holiday gambler systems are useless except 
as a means of limiting loss when the ball is run- 
ning contrariwise. The best known, the Labou- 
chére system, can manufacture wins. But they 
must be small for fear of the maximum, a large 
capital must be available to make sure even of 
these, patience must be inexhaustible, calculation 
always quick and correct—and all with the sword 
of Damocles and ruin in the air. No, no. Don’t 
play roulette. But if you must, gamble and be 


damned to it. 


Wit and Witless 
[The annual demand by back benchers for 
shorter speeches in Parliament has come to 
nothing. | 
Orations from the Front Bench flow 
In witless repetitions 
And thus we obviously know 
Why shorter speech petitions 
No object find, no target hit 
‘Of those who still demand ’em— 
If brevity’s the soul of wit 
There’s none to understand ’em! 


** 
* 


Judge Joseph B. David of Chicago has refused 
to ban the appearance of Miss Sally Rand, erotic 
dancer, who is appearing in the 
Moods Chicago World Fair clad only in 
Boobs two fans as a realistic presentation 
of the ‘‘ Streets of Paris.’’ Judge 
Joseph B. David announced that the nude human 
form was a beautiful work of nature. And he 
added ‘‘ nudes (pronounced ‘‘ noods’’) are old 
stuff anyway. Anyone who pays real money to 
see ’em is a boob—but there, boobs must be 
catered for.’’ So Miss Sally Rand blessed by the 
learned Judge Joseph B. David continues to per- 
form behind two fans. While we may believe that 
the Judge’s Continental art-tours may have 
qualified him to pronounce judgment on the 
human form we fail to see the connection between 
art and the exploitation of the boob. 


It was in 1917 that the late Lord Lansdowne, 
Lord Burnham assenting, published his Peace 
Letter. And it may be time soon 
to review its true value. It was of 


Ifs 
and 


ym course the timeliness of the appeal 
that caused the rumpus: it was 
bound to seem an open acknowledgement of 


T 
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defeat. Yet the aged statesman may well have 
been a just appraiser of diplomatic values. A 
draw or stalemate then would have stabilised pre- 
War constitutions and enabled ‘‘ the heads ’’ of 
European Society to curb the Socialist excesses 
ensured by the prolonged struggle. Above all the 
Balance of Power, Wolsey’s counsel to Henry and 
Lord Lansdowne’s to our generation, must have 
been preserved. The menace of a Bolshevised 
Russia would (perhaps) have been avoided. But 
it is ‘‘ perhaps.’’ And would France have agreed 
then to anything but victory, a clear-cut win, won 
in 1918 and thrown away in Paris? 


* * 
* 


Unless the critics hang on to their case like grim 
death and make themselves a perpetual nuisance, 
, : like the wasp that refuses to leave 
Disarming the jam jar, we shall hear little more 
either of the case of William 
Parker, arrested as a vagrant under 
a grotesque and antique Act and, later, dead in a 
cell at prison, or of the treatment received by 
Flying-Officer Fitzpatrick. Once Parliament suc- 
ceeds in being dismissed before a rumpus has 
really blown up, the critics of administration are 
disarmed. Public memory is short, public senti- 
ment apathetic, and by November it will be diffi- 
cult to excite anyone. Yet the case of William 
Parker was thoroughly unsatisfactory and it should 
at least compel amendment of the law; while 
all the handsome apologies to Flying-Officer 
Fitzpatrick do not lessen the fears of similar adven- 
tures for.other people. How on earth is an honest 
citizen to distinguish plain clothes police who 
pounce on him from bandits? It is bad enough 
for a motorist at night to be halted by a uniformed 
constable. Any bandit may disguise himself as a 
policeman. But in plain clothes!— No reason- 
able being wants to add to the burdens of an in- 
adequate police force. But all reasonable people 
need an assurance, which they do not now possess, 
that the police force is sound—from bottom to top. 

* 

* 

There is no reason for quarrelling with the 
tumultuous acclaim given to Mr. Perry when he 
came back from his Davis Cup 
Ex triumph. We are so far out of the 
way of winning championships 
Hercule with racquets that a trifle of this 
kind takes on quite naturally_an importance which 
a reunion of Christendom, an Unemployment Act, 
or a White Paper could not achieve in England. 
But what about Mr. Austin? He, at least, also 
ran and volleyed and drove and smashed, not with- 
out success. If M. Cochet beat him, it was only 
by the narrowest margin. Yet he seemed not to 
matter so very much who, when less deserving, 
was the sort of spoilt darling of the lawn tennis 
““fans.”” Indeed these ‘‘ fans” of to-day are 


queer folk. Their idols—tike all idols—have feet 
of clay. But they can only argue from the feet. 
** 


One must realise with a melancholy interest that 
Bradburys and Fishers (‘‘ What are Bradburys 
and Fishers, Papa?’’ ‘‘Anachron- 
isms, Augustus’’) are no longer 
legal tender. The very fact illus- 
trates with a positively marked 
eloquence ‘‘this transitory life.’ Gold was 
perishable. The sovereign could be subjected by 
age and usage to a slimming process, your great- 
grandfather’s watch is not only cumbrous but thin 
in texture, and the crest on a signet ring only blurs 
the sealing wax after some thirty years are gone. 
But paper! These miserable notes come and go, 
are born and pass away with the contemptible 
rapidity of man himself. They have no staying 
power either as tokens or in themselves. 

** 
* 


Transitory 
Lif 


We may seem to be taking a leaf out of Hitler’s 
book when the Expert Committee appointed a 
year ago reports (in a few days’ 

Desperate time) on the Sterilisation of the 
Remedies Unfit. This, of course, is only an 
exploration of fact. A Royal Com- 

mission must follow before any legislative projects 
can emerge. But what a dust of conflict will 
arise—religious, ethical, practical and_ political. 
There will be almost as much din as that likely to 
be raised by the first doubtful case to be certified 
for emasculation. In theory there is no doubt in 
minds not warped or bigoted. The unfit should 
be sterilised in any ideal State. But who are the 
unfit. Who shall decree their unfitness? Where 
shall the limits be drawn? Will not the fear of 
any such law injure the public health? ‘‘Answer 


me that, Sorr.’’ 


Ramsay MacDonald—and Memories 


We remember the days when he ruled us 
With phrases and socialist bunk, 

The way he bamboozled and fooled us 
With pledges as worthless as junk. 

We remember this prince among dreamers, 
The havoc and chaos he wrought, 

His gang of tub thumpers and schemers 
Devoid of intelligent thought, 

His loud, international brayings, 

His wishing all foreigners well, 

His lonely, inconsequent strayings 
While England was going to Hell. 

So we who must here earn a livin 

And care for our own flesh and blood 
Regarded with fearful misgiving 

This smug Caledonian dud. 

We flocked to the polls to outvote him; 
But, after his terrible flop, 

Our leaders resolved to promote him 
- To Lord it once more at the top. 

f 


L.L. 
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Lady Houston’s Message to the Women 


HAT the most extraordinary women in the 
world are British none can deny. But 
the difficulties before ordinary women 

nowadays are almost superhuman and if we 
women were cowards we could not face them. 
Women voters have this problem before them— 
what is the cause of the present ruin and bank- 
ruptcy in farming ? 


After a careful study and consideration of this 
important question I unhesitatingly answer that 
the cause is—Socialism. 


And I will tell you why. If you examine their 
charming little ways, you will find that the 
Socialists always on every occasion, without ex- 
ception, study the welfare and well-being of other 
countries—but never the welfare and well-being of 
their own country. They encourage foreign 
countries to dump down foodstuffs that could 
easily be produced at home, at prices that make it 
impossible for any British farmer to compete with 
them. They are never tired of prating to us of the 
importance of trade with Russia and Germany, 
but the importance of making British trade pros- 
perous does not interest them, and it is this tender- 
ness for foreigners—and this cruel and _ tragic 
indifference to their own people—that has made 
Socialism ruthlessly destroy and ruin farming and 
almost every other industry in the Country. 


Why ‘Labour’ ? 


Innocent people—like you and me—might 
suppose that a Party called Labour”’ 
was so called because its object was to 
help the labouring classes. But how has it helped 
agricultural labourers? Alas—by forcing them 
down to unemployment and despair. For to call a 
Party that has systematically destroyed the labour 
of our labourers and raised the figure of unemploy- 
ment from under two millions to over three 
millions a Labour Party is about the biggest side- 
splitting joke that was ever heard—if it were not 
the most terrible tragedy. 


And what of the Liberal Party? The present 
Liberal Party are nothing less than bare-faced 
swindlers. They are the cast-off leavings of the 
Nation. At the General Election last year the 
Liberal Party consisted of four people—Lloyd 
George and his bairns—and the present so-called 
** Liberal Party ’’ consists of rejected Liberal can- 
didates of last year’s General Election. In every 
constituency where a Liberal put up they were 
scornfully rejected—the Country would have none 
of them—but this did not suit Ramsay MacDonald 
so he ordered Mr. Baldwin, who always obediently 
obeys Ramsay MacDonald’s orders, to bully and 
browbeat fifty Conservative candidates and force 


them to stand down to make way for fifty Liberals 
(who had already been discarded by the Country) 
and the money necessary to play this dirty trick 
was taken from the Conservative Party Funds. 
This treachery was brought about—and could 
only have been brought about—by the Conser- 
vative Leader, Stanley Baldwin, who helped these 
political swindlers by saying to Conservatives 
** Play the game and vote Liberal.’’ 


It must be a pleasant reflection for Conservatives 
to realise that they have supplied money to build 
up a Party that now impudently declares that their 
Policy is to turn round and rend them. 


And Why “National” ? 


And now let us consider the National Party. 
What can we say of the National Government ? 
Only that it is a sham, a fraud, a humbug and a 
make-believe. 


For what the ‘‘ National ’’ Government most 
certainly is not is—NATIONAL. From Land’s 
End to John o’ Groat’s, the Nation voted 
Conservative because they wanted Conservative 
measures—which they have never had with 
this Government—so that this is one Government 
that has no right to be called ‘* National ”’ 
because it was not voted for by the Nation. 
‘* National ’’ in this case is a_ senseless, 
meaningless name given to a Conservative Govern- 
ment by Ramsay MacDonald in order to humbug 
the people and make it possible for him to drag in 
outsiders like Sir John Simon and Sir Herbert 
Samuel—who are not Conservatives—and who 
have no right to be in a Conservative Government. 


Let us, therefore, insist upon having the Policy 
the Country voted for last year—the true old- 
fashioned Conservative Policy—that only studied 
the prosperity of the Nation and did not care a 
hang for foreigners—for this is our only hope of 
salvation. 


As It Was in the Beginning 


Let all the unemployed that have been taken 
from the Army and the Navy, and put on the dole, 
be reinstated. And let us once more have a 
glorious Navy and an adequate Army and Air 
Force. And let the wealth of Britishers be spent 
on British people—instead of being dishonestly 
taken from our pockets to enrich other Nations. I 
was told only the other day—by a man who cer- 
tainly should know—that three hundred million of 
British money had been given to Russia. So if 
this be true no wonder the Treasury is empty, no 
wonder the farmers are starving, no wonder there 
is no money to pay for adequate and necessary 
Forces to protect us. 


To read of the marvellous prestige, the wonderful 
prosperity and well-being (with no unemployment) 
and the way our flag was honoured by the whole 
world when our Navy was Mistress of the Seas 
and rushed to help all other Nations who were in 
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trouble—only 50 years ago—reads like a delightful 
fairy tale that warms our hearts and makes us feel 
proud of being British. But to look at the other 
side of the picture, and read of the misery and 
unhappiness that have come to Britain since 
Socialism and Trade Unionism have brought ruin 
to the Masters—and unemployment and starvation 
to the Workers—is like a nightmare and fills us 
with horror. All the more because it might have 


been avoided if only our Politicians had told the 
people the truth instead of filling them with lies. 

The Truth is this. Let us come back to the 
Policy that brought us happiness and prosperity 
when we had reason to be proud of our Country 
and proud of ourselves. We do not want a new 
Policy. We want the Policy that has always 
brought Prosperity—and all the other Policies 
should be swept away by the Electorate. 


England in 
Some Follies of 


the Air—Il. 


the “A” License 


By Lord Halsbury 


MMEDIATELY after the War a Conference 
was called by the Allied Nations to consider 
civil aviation in Peace Time. The outcome of the 
conference was the International Convention on 
Air. Considering the very little knowledge of Civil 
Aviation as opposed to War Time Aviation, the 


surprising thing about that document is not that 
it is not perfect—in fact, some minor matters have 
been frequently changed—but that taken broadly 
it is so very good. Since its origin many other 
nations have become signatories, and it is now 
for all intents and purposes the international con- 
vention of the whole of the World. 


Civil Aviation is now undertaken everywhere but 
it soon became apparent that without some Govern- 
ment subsidy it was almost everywhere of slow 
development. The only two countries where it 
has been commercially successful—apart from 
subsidy—are Czechoslovakia and Columbia, 
S. America. There are very special circumstances 
which affect these two countries. 


Czechoslovakia from the first seems to have taken 
to the air. Starting after the War, with little, if 
any air knowledge and three out of date machines 
from Hungary, she had within a very short time 
designed and manufactured her own aeroplanes 
and engines with the greatest success. The attitude 
of Poland with regard to flying over her territory, 
especially the Corridor, tended to divert eastern 
routes, especially from Germany, towards the 
South, and Prague became virtually the ‘Clapham 
Junction’”’ of Europe. With these two conditions 
in her favour Czechoslovakia has succeeded where 
other nations have failed. 


In Columbia communications both by rail and by 
road are so poor and difficult, that the air gave a 
revolutionary impetus to transport and hence avia- 
tion succeeded from the first. 


The conditions in these two countries do not ob- 
tain to anything like the same extent in other 
countries and the subsidy has consequently been 
found necessary. 


Let us consider, therefore, what are the condi- 


tions of flying and why and where the subsidy is 
wanted. 


Test Conditions 


Under the convention, before a person is per- 
mitted to fly he must obtain an ‘‘ A”’ Pilot’s 
Licence. In order to do so he must :— 


1. Pass an oral examination on the ‘‘ rules of 
the road ’’ in the air, lights and the general rules 
and regulations as to flying. 


2. Pass a medical examination. 
3. Pass certain tests in the air. 


It is on account of these—absolutely necessary— 
tests that the difficulty lies.. 


They consist in :— 


1. Landings on the aerodrome, pulling up with- 
in a definite distance from a mark. 


2. Five figures of eight, under 500 feet between 
two marks. 


3. A landing from 2,000 feet with the engine off 
pulling up within a definite distance of a mark. 


4. Three hours solo flying. 


These are the minimum conditions under the 
Convention. Some countries require more. 


The time required to learn enough to pass these 
tests must obviously vary with the individual, as 
well as the cost incurred with the particular Club 
or School chosen. This question of time and price 
is of vital importance to a person considering 
whether he can undertake flying or not. Later 
this matter will be dealt with in more detail. 


Let us now look at the privileges given by the 
A” Licence. 


As soon as he has obtained it the Pilot may fly 
with a passenger or passengers on any machine of 
any type whether he has ever flown it or not, across 
country to anywhere whether he has ever flown out- 
side his home aerodrome before or not, provided he 
does not make any charge for doing so. He has 
probably not been allowed to fly except in perfect 
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weather conditions, because a bad landing in bad 
weather would very likely damage the machine— 
although not necessarily dangerous to himself. 
Further he need have had no experience in ‘‘forced 
landings,”’ ‘‘ spins ’’ and how to get out of them, 
and a dozen other dangers and difficulties which 
aeroplanes are heir to. : 


Needless Accidents 


It is quite true that conscientious instruc- 
tors object strongly to a pupil attempting 
to take his ‘“‘ A” licence until he has learnt 
to do all or many of these things, but there 
is no Ministry Regulation which insists upon his 
doing so. Nor is there any obligation, on the 
pupil, before obtaining his ‘‘ A "’ Licence, to learn 
even elementary navigation across country or the 
rudiments of meteorology. 


Under these conditions it is not surprising that 
accidents happen which many who have spent 
much time and thought on the matter think need 
never have happened. Every accident, more 
especially every fatal accident, is a very definite set 
back to the cause of ‘‘ airmindedness.”’ 


The first change in policy demanded would 
therefore seem to be to alter the conditions of the 
Licence. 


The first alteration lies in the privileges con- 
ferred by the licence. If the pilot is to learn to fly 
himself across country he should have a licence of 
some kind. Let the ‘‘ A ”’ Licence therefore stand 
as it is, but let it be restricted to the type of machine 
on which he has passed out endorsed on the 
Licence, as is the case with a ‘‘ B”’ Licence, and 
do not let him have the right to fly a passenger 
until he has passed the next stage. 


Common-Sense About the House of Lords 


I—Errors of the Past 
By C. E. Bechhofer Roberts 


T is impossible to examine the House of Lords 
Reform issue to-day without examining the 
previous history of the subject. Its first emer- 

gence as a political issue in recent times—and we 
are not concerned with older stages—came in the 
closing years of the last century. The question 
was raised by the coalition of Liberals, Radicals 
and Irish Nationalists who were in power and who, 
conscious both of the hostility of the peers and of 
the coalition’s own waning prestige in the country, 
sought to save themselves by denouncing the 
Lords. The campaign was wholly unsuccessful. 
Not merely did the General Election of 1895 not 
bring the coalition increased support, but the 
Conservatives won a majority. They remained in 
power till 1906, well satisfied with the House of 
Lords as it was. 


The new Liberal-Radical Government, however, 
quickly came into conflict with the Lords. Bill 
after bill was rejected by the Upper House, though 
few of these bills were particularly popular. The 
Government was losing prestige quickly, as every 
non-Conservative Government soon does in 
England, where the electorate is predominantly 
Conservative in sympathy. Deliberately or not, 
Mr. Lloyd George and Mr. Winston Churchill, 
the two most energetic members of the Cabinet, 
laid a trap for the Lords by introducing into the 
1909 Budget a provocative system of Land Taxes 
which was certain to be ill received by the peers. 
These Land Taxes can scarcely have been intended 
as serious legislation: in the ten years during 
which they were, later on, enforced, they cost the 
country £5 millions and produced as revenue just 


over a quarter of this sum. The peers would have 
been well advised to pass the Budget, containing 
such obviously ill-conceived taxation, but they fell 
into the trap and threw it out. Instantly the 
Liberals, reminding their sympathisers that the 
Lords had already vetoed other bills, went to the 
country with the cry of *‘ The Peers against the 
People.” By ‘‘the People’’ they meant, of 
course, the Liberal Party, a very different 
conception. 


As on the previous occasion when this had been 
a main issue, the campaign was unsuccessful. The 
Liberals lost 100 seats. 


After this election, the Liberal-Nationalist coali- 
tion introduced measures to amend the powers of 
the Lords. Another election was held, eleven 
months after its predecessor, but there was no 
change in representation (December 1910). The 
Peers’ opponents did not win a single seat. 


The Parliament Bill was now sent up to the 
Lords who, having made the tactical mistake of 
throwing out the Budget, made the further mis- 
take of passing the Parliament Bill, which pro- 
vided that : 


(1) They might not delay a Money Bill for more 
than a month; and 


(2) No other Bill, if passed by the Commons 
three times in not less than two years. 


The preamble to the Bill declared the Govern- 
ment’s intention to reform the House of Lords as 
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‘‘a debt of honour’’ which would ‘‘ brook no 
delay.”” However, no action was taken by them. 


Bryce and Pedantry 


In 1917 a conference was appointed under the 
chairmanship of Lord Bryce to report on schemes 
of House of Lords reform. After a few months’ 
deliberation, the chairman, in a characteristically 
pedantic and unpractical treatise, presented a 
report to the Prime Minister which might be held 
to contain certain proposals acceptable to many 
of the members of the conference. His main 
suggestions were : 


(1) Reformed House to include 246 persons 
elected by geographical panels of the members 
of the Commons; 


(2) 80 persons to be chosen, by a standing com- 
mittee of both Houses, from hereditary peers 
and bishops; 


(3) Term of office to be 12 years, a third of the 
House to retire every 4 years; 


(4) Royal peers to remain; 


(5) Peers not members of the Upper House to be 
eligible for the Commons ; 


(6) Upper House to have no power to reject 
finance bills; and 


(7) A nebulous ‘* Free Conference ”’ consisting of 


thirty members of each House to consider 
other controversial bills; its decision to be 
more or less final. 


The proposals were much too impractical to be 
accepted by any large group of opinion, and the 
conference came to nothing. 


In 1922 Mr. Lloyd George’s Coalition Govern- 
ment endeavoured to face the problem practically. 
It proposed certain drastic changes : 


(1) Membership of the House of Lords to be 
reduced to 350; 


(2) Hereditary seats to be retained only for royal 
peers ; 


(3) Law lords and bishops to remain ; 


(4) A certain number of hereditary peers to be 
elected by the existing hereditary peers; and 


(5) Other less important suggestions. 


The reason for the growing interest in House of 
Lords reform in 1922 was a realization that, with 
the increased franchise and the rise of the Labour 
Party, the possibility of a Socialist majority in 
the Commons must be envisaged: not only, it was 
felt, would such a majority seek to remove the 
few remaining powers of the Lords, but the Lords 
would meanwhile be unable effectively to resist 
revolutionary legislation. Nothing came of this 
attempt at reform. 


Letters from a Candid Critic 


To Sir John (not so Simple) Simon 
EAR Sir JoHN SIMon, 


You are an angry and disappointed man. 
The anger is smothered beneath the mask of the 
lawyer. The disappointment is not so hidden. 
You have fallen, like others who have sacrificed 
principle and _ belief, to compromise and 
opportunism. 


Once you were a Liberal. But the Liberal boat 
sank under you. So you jumped aboard the Tory 
tug—since called the ‘* National’ lifeboat. A 
mixed crew ran it ashore. It has _ been 
on the rocks ever since. Before long the rockets 
will go up. They will fizzle before they fall. 


India gave you your chance. The Simon Com- 
mission Report could have been a great work. 


Your Commission documented the problems of 
that sub-continent admirably. You pointed out 
that a country which contains seven great rival 
religions, 222 different languages, 2,300 separate 
castes and 319,000,000 people of different races— 
of whom 43,500,000 are ‘‘ Untouchables ’’—could 
not be given self-government. 


You realised that if India is given self-govern- 
ment, the cunning and commercial Hindu will 
oppress the martial Moslem. And then the Mos- 
lems will rise. Sword and flame will run from 
Simla to Cape Comorin. Self-government, in that 
chaotic, anarchic, feud-ridden country, will end in 
millions of helpless people being massacred. 


But it will not be the sword of British justice. 
It will be the hired dagger of the Bombay native 
newspaper owner, the subsidised scimitar of the 
Calcutta cotton kings, and, finally, the surging 
blades of the Moslems themselves. 


These things you know. And when you stood 
up in the House of Commons, and spoke your 
mind on the inability of Indians to govern them- 
selves, you were cheered to the echo. For a 
flickering moment you lit the flame of statesman- 
like honesty—only to blow it out. 


The Lossiemouth traitor sniffed and snuffed at 
you. Mr. Baldwin whipped you to heel. You 
were denied a seat at the Round Table Confer- 
ence. To-day, the White Paper recommendations, 
with all their fearful implications, leave you 
silent of protest. Has the once-great lawyer 
become the hired minion? Has the chief author 
of the Simon Report become the chief listener to 
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the MacDonald treachery? Is the man to whom 
the fate of India was given to decide to go down 
in history as a pale ghost on the Tomb of an 
Empire ? 

And now, when these questions cluster thick 
about your ears, you depart to Brazil—on a 
pleasure trip! From now on until the end of 
August the fate of India may seethe and boil in 
the melting pot you helped to throw it in, while 
you, Sir John, sun-bathe in Mid-Atlantic. Not 
a very dignified or courageous retreat ! 

But your day is almost done. The green leaf 


is rusting at its edges. The years of your 
political destiny grow shorter. But one chance 
remains. You may save your political soul and 
du belated justice to the Empire that Warren 
Hastings won, if you will rid yourself of this 
MacDonald madness, this Baldwin humbug, and 
come out—into the open—like a man, and fight 
the White Paper. 


Twice, Sir John, fame has slipped you by. 
Take the strong and honest line. Save England 
and India from the White Paper. 


Your Canpip 


The Road 


to the East 


Our Supremacy in the Middle Seas 
By R. D. Blumenfeld 


HE Hitlerite war on Jewry should not be 
regarded by the world as a mere local out- 
burst, confined to the German states and not 

affecting other nations. Particularly Great 
Britain. It concerns the British Empire far more 
than it does any other country, in spite of the fact 
that there are fewer Jews under the British flag 
than there are under any of the other great powers. 


The situation, in fact, affects the wider British 
policy, not only at home but abroad. It almost 
forcibly dictates a policy of British control in 
some form or other, of Palestine and the countries 
beyond, which must, in due course, become 
populated mostly by Jews forced out of Europe. 


The British hold over Egypt is no longer so 
strong or so satisfactory as it was in other, though 
more turbulent days. Therefore it is essential 
that we should look to another safe link with the 
East; particularly so since aircraft have opened a 
new and a definite line of communication to India. 


Palestine, therefore, looms more and more 
important in the picture. The hold on Palestine is 
essential. It would be most satisfactory if we 
could people Palestine with British subjects. 
That is almost impossible. The next best thing is 
to develop the policy of Jewish settlement side by 
side with a solution of the Arab question, so that 
Zionist and Arab together may peacefully work out 
the destiny of that country and make it once more 
the prosperous and happy state it was in other 
days. 

The fact that Jew and Arab can work happily 
together has been proved by Mr. Rutenberg, the 
amazing engineer, who has conjured up wonders 
in Palestine with his turbines and his great 
engineering feats. 


There is something more important than this, 


I desire to call attention to a far wider and more 
pressing question. 


The world has been so busy trying to settle 
affairs in the Far East and in Russia and Ger- 
many, that it has completely overlooked the im- 
portance of what is known as the ‘‘ Middle Seas,” 
principally the Mediterranean, and the struggle for 
its mastery. Heretofore, and during many genera- 
tions Britannia has ruled the Middle Seas. Here 
the mastery of the Mediterranean is complete, but 
there is now a silent but none the less overpower- 
ing struggle for supremacy on the part of other 
nations, and if this supremacy is wrested from 
Great Britain there will be no need for further 
British efforts on the roads to the East. 


Therefore, as I say, it is essential that Palestine 
should be secured ; that the road across Arabia and 
Mesopotamia should be kept intact, and that in 
order to secure these roads and byways, the 
Mediterranean should be definitely controlled by 
the British Navy. 


Mussolini has not been pouring out millions in 
building gigantic steamships merely for the pur- 
pose of bringing New Yorkers to Genoa in six 
days. The activity of Italy by sea and in the air 
portends one thing, namely, supremacy. 


Then there is France, which has accomplished 
wonders in Algiers in the past generation with the 
great Trans-Saharan Railway. Even Soviet 
Russia has poured millions into the Black Sea and 
river ports for the purpose of developing new 
fleets, a thing unknown in the Czarist days. 


The Tripolitaine, Moroccan, Algerian and 
Adriatic activities on the part of other nations are 
designed to crush Great Britain’s preponderance. 
There are two complementary methods only of pre- 
venting this. One is te secure the road through 
Palestine to the East, and the other to have a Navy 


strong enough to see that the road is properly 
served, 
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E.uphrasia 


By Alfred Noyes 


RANKLY, the best part of this book* is the 
four page introduction by Sir Arthur 
Quiller-Couch, in which there is more sense 

of proportion than in the whole of the subsequent 
fourteen hundred pages of close print. As Q him- 
self says, ‘‘ I remind myself that among the least 
pretentious herbs of the field, is a little plant of the 
family euphrasia (or ‘‘ good cheer’), of which 
country housewives brew a lotion for tired or age- 
ing vision. Their grandmothers gave it the happy 
name Eyebright—and I have tested its virtue.” 

Sir Arthur applies this to several surveys of 
English life and literature by French critics ; and, 
in some of his instances, he is justified. M. 
Jusserand and M. Maurois, in their own shining 
fields, have enabled us to see ourselves as others 
see us; and, indeed, M. Legouis, who carries this 
new survey down to 1660 has done perhaps as well 
as could be expected, allowing for the fact that so 
vast a quantity of material had to be packed into 
its 600 pages, and that the book necessarily par- 
takes of the nature of an inventory. It is imposs- 
ible to suppose that the one or two line judgments 
which are passed on multitudes of works (and 
multitudes of writers) are the outcome of a direct 
acquaintance with the originals. But, even where 
the greater masterpieces are concerned, M. 
Legcuis, for all his undoubted acquaintance with 
these, does not escape the dangers of an attempt to 
pass judgment in a limited space. Again and 
again we have verdicts that remind us of that 
cautious reference, in a furniture remover’s 
inventory, to the Venus of Milo. 

Item: One plaster cast, female, arms missing. 

It is true that ‘‘ the storm blows upon the dis- 
hevelled Lear on the deserted heath,’’ and that the 
theme is “‘ filial ingratitude ’’ ; but this is all that 
M. Legouis finds room to say about that 
stupendous masterpiece. Christ’s Triumph by 
Giles Fletcher, has at least three times as much 
space, and Nash’s picaresque novel (simply be- 
cause it is picaresque and gives colour to a page) 
is re-told at length. 

But it is when we come to the later section from 
1660-1932, by M. Cazamian, that the lack of pro- 
portion becomes serious. Sir Arthur Quiller- 
Couch hints as much when he says that the critic 
who handles this material is left with lessening 
authority, especially as he approaches our own 
day; and that it is dangerous, in England, to 
estimate writers by relating them to ‘‘ move- 
ments.’’ Sir Arthur’s preface is a model of 
courtesy to writers of another country; but 
it ought to be said quite clearly that 
the values of our somewhat barbarous literature 
are not easily to be estimated by the classic and 
logical standards of the Gallic mind. In every 
generation they have backed the wrong horse, and 
other European countries have followed them in 


*(A History of English Literature from 650-1982, by 


_ Emile Legouis and Louis Cazamian. Dent, 10s. 6d. net.) 


their judgments on English literature. They were 
all for Byron in the age of Keates and Words- 
worth. They were all for Wilde in the age of 
Browning and Tennyson, and incidentally, in this 
history, ‘‘ Dorian Gray ”’ has far more space than 
the majority of the acknowledged masterpieces. 
In only one instance, does M. Cazamian partly 
overcome this extreme difficulty of understanding 
English literature from the outside. He does 
recognise the real importance of the work of Mr. 
Kipling—work which will offer to distant genera- 
tions a vivid and spacious picture of a world that 
now seems to be passing away. M. Cazamian 
however, underrates the superb texture of Mr. 
Kipling’s art, especially in his exact and subtle 
sense of the inner meanings of words, those his- 
torical meanings which are hidden like fading 
colours in an old tapestry, and can only be 
quickened into life by the great artist. And this 
is precisely what no outside critic can estimate, 
and explains why Europe preferred Byron to 
Shelley. 

The difficulties of the French critic, in fact, are 
never overcome in this book. In many cases they 
lead to an appalling confusion. M. Cazamian 
couples Alfred Austin, for instance, with that 
flaming Arab of a poet, Wilfred Scawen Blunt, 
as if they were intellectual twins. ‘‘ The best 
known poets of the hour,’’ he says, ‘‘ like Austin 
and Blunt, were seeking for models in the forcible 
careless romanticism of Byron.’’ (Austin was 
born earlier than Swinburne; Blunt only three 
years later, so that even on facts and dates M. 
Cazamian is wrong about his ‘‘ best-known ”’ 
poets of the hour—unless he really supposes 
Austin and Blunt to have been better known than 
Swinburne and Morris. But of the critical con- 
fusion (and it happens in scores of cases) what is 
to be said? What can be said? Well—appar- 
ently—a critic in the Times Literary Supplement 
has already announced that the book is ‘‘ a Cam- 


bridge History of Literature in miniature... .- 


nearly as thorough . . . deserves our praise and 
gratitude.’’ Is this foreign diplomacy or critic- 
ism? On the whole I prefer the caution of Mr. 
Frank Swinnerton, who remarks that ‘‘ it can be 
read as a story ’’; for, realising that it would in- 
deed be a story if he said that he had read it, he 
continues ‘‘ Wherever I have tested it (and I have 
read a good deal of the book) I have found it 
marked by an ease which can only arise from 
original reading.’ Does Mr. Swinnerton really 
believe that “‘ Robert Elsmere ’’ is ‘‘ a story of 
lasting significance,’’ or did he cease to read before 
he got that far? And did he find the ‘ blank ” 
verse in Jason and The Earthly Paradise ? 


M. Cazamian is good enough to credit me per- 
sonally with a colossal public (which I have never 
been fortunate enough to enjoy) and a facile 
eloquence which I can assure him, doubtless 
against all appearances, was never mine. In my 
case fifty pages of closely written or scrawled cor- 
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rections often make up the manuscript of a poem 
that ultimately fills only a single page. Whether 
the work be bad or good, this fact is at least 
demonstrable by the unfortunate author, for the 
manuscripts, or scrawls, are in existence. I 
believe it to be a mistake to write history about 
contemporaries; but, if historians choose to take 
the risk, their blood is upon their own head. 
‘* The cultured few,’’ by which M. Cazamian 
means the clique of the Gray’s Inn Road, 
apparently turned up their noses at this colossal 
and quite imaginary success with the great public. 
I should have thought that George Meredith, 
Swinburne, Alice Meynell, Andrew Lang, and 
half a dozen others of a like quality, might more 
justifiably be styled the “ cultured few.”” They 
knew far more about literature. Doubtless they 
were wrong in their extremely generous confirma- 
tion of a young writer’s work. Moreover, he 
relegates Alice Meynell to a foot-note in small 
print, hardly more than mentioning her name, 
while he spends pages of laudation on the 
whispering clan aforesaid, which he compares, 
collectively, with Wordsworth and Blake, in many 
respects to the disadvantage of those two masters. 
He does not mention the Sitwells, and (as the 
‘‘ history ’’ embraces only fourteen centuries) this 
omission surely deserves instant castigation from 
one of the family, in the agony column of the 
Times. 

But M. Cazamian obviously thinks that_ forty 
friends collaborating in an anthology (and in the 
reviews of that anthology) cancel out those indivi- 
dual authors who prefer to stand on their own 
feet. This is not so, though the system has ob- 
vious advantages. Each author, for instance, can 
praise all the others, and modestly refrain from 
praising himself; so that each is thirty-nine to the 
good, so to speak. Moreover, the membership 
may change, so that the collective ‘‘ greatness ’’ 
does not depend on individuals. ‘*‘ Not each man 
of all men is God, but God is the fruit of the 
whole,’’ as Mr. Swinburne once said. You can 
never knock them all out at once. They germinate. 
Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch does well *to suggest, 
however, that M. Cazamian may be misled by 
these movements. In only one thing would I 
question Sir Arthur’s fore-word, and that is in his 
suggestion that great genius often is ‘ eccentric.’’ 
Occasionally it is, but usually on the surface only. 
At heart, it is always profoundly central. The 
‘ecstasy ’’ of genius is not the ecstasy of mad- 
ness, but of the beatific vision; for genius ‘‘ on 
honey-dew hath fed, and drunk the milk of 
Paradise.”’ 

M. Cazamian, on the other hand, has been talk- 
ing too much with representatives of minor and 
now almost negligible ‘‘ movements”? in a 
country which is not yet Paradise. He lavishes 
praise upon just those writers with whom a per- 
sonal acquaintance would lead him to just those 
mistakes about the ‘‘ movements’? which Sir 
Arthur Quiller-Couch calls in question. None of 
the writers he mentions is without merit. One or 
two have gleams of genius; but this does not con- 
stitute a fund upon which the rest can draw. 
Literature is bound to be individualistic. M. 


Cazamian could hardly be expected to know all the 
ins and outs of what may be called literary politics 
in England. But he ought to know that those 
who were prepared to spoon-feed him for their own 
exaltation, and the depreciation of their fellow- 
craftsmen, were not likely to be reliable. There 
are still writers in England who, in actual fact, 
spend their days among the dead and ever-living, 
and count them for their friends. Some of these 
would still regard it as an impertinence to 
‘* cultivate ’’ writers of literary ‘‘ history.”’ 


But a “ historical ’’ work which covers fourteen 
centuries, and gives five times as much space to a 
dingy book by Mr. James Joyce as to King Lear, 
can hardly be regarded as trustworthy for 
“‘ educational ’’ purposes. Gosse, who was even 
excessively anxious to ‘‘ keep abreast’’ of the 
times, described that dingy work, on artistic 
grounds, as a ‘‘ foul chaos.” It lacked the first 
principle of art—selection of the significant. It is 
not here a question of morals, or of the fact that 
the dingy work in question can only be obtained if 
it is ignominiously smuggled into the country. It 
is a question of reasonable proportion and 
commensense, in a history covering fourteen cen- 
turies. The world is full, and growing fuller, of 
these unbalanced academic compilations, which 
are apparently welcomed by certain educationalists 
with oddly-shaped heads and a queer look in their 
eyes. It is time that educationalists re-discovered 
their own Saintsbury—the soundest of all our 
academic critics, and as good a judge of poetry as 
of wine. His learning, his first-hand acquaintance 
with all that he criticised is unquestionable. His 
breadth of mind and his profound appreciation of 
the zsthetic side of literature, were a constant de- 
light to the scholar and the poet, and an invalu- 
able stimulus to the student. The cob-webs in his 
cellar are not to be despised. They cling about an 
immortal vintage. 

But the new habit of writing ‘‘ history ’’ about 
contemporaries whose work is still in progress, 
calls for some protest in their own interests. 
Criticism isone thing. History is another. ‘‘Who’s 
Who” belongs to vet another category. They can- 
not be confused with advantage. It would be as 
intolerable as it would be comic if living authors 
were to write impertinent paragraphs about one 
another in works of reference, or in ‘‘educational ”’ 
works for schools. One writer of my own 
acquaintance has been haunted for over a quarter 
of a century by a paragraph in the Encyclopedia 
Britannica, in which another writer who disliked 
him had summed him up and classified him on the 
strength of his most immature beginnings. It was 
once an honour to be included in an anthology. 
To-day we make anthologies for ourselves, trade 
upon the former reputation of the ‘* Golden 
Treasury,’’ and induce the press to believe that 
those who are protected by copyright have been 
‘* excluded ’’ by our superior taste, even though 
we have previously ‘‘ asked for permission.” 

These are minor evils. It was once an honour to 
be included for ‘‘ educational purposes’’ in a 
history of literature covering fourteen centuries; 
but it was reserved for the dead and the ever- 
living. 
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Road Surfaces of To-day: The Future of 


-Britain’s Vital Arteries 


By Kaye Don 
(Motoring Editor of the “Saturday Review.’’) 


EVERAL hundred million pounds have been 
spent on the roads of Britain since the 
Armistice. Everywhere the face of the land 

has changed. A giant has wrought a metamor- 
phosis of transport on a Brobdignagian scale. 
The green and pleasant lanes of England have 
taken a back street. In their place broad and 
shining roads cut the hill and plain as straight 
as swords. There is a Roman grandeur, a Cesar- 
like simplicity about these concrete gashes which 
have ruled our green fields into gigantic 
parallelograms. 

To what end have these roads been born, for 
what future have these millions been poured out ? 
And why should the spending and the building 
still continue? These are the questions which the 
ready made politician with the Little England 
mind asks on every husting. It is a cheap and 
popular cry. But although I am the first to damn 
the reckless expenditure of public money by 
bureaucratic bodies, I can excuse, to myself at 
least, the spending of these millions, because, be- 
yond the present reality of spending, I see the 
future splendour of a dream that will come true in 
our time—the vision of regenerated industries, of 
re-fired furnaces, of humming factories and roads 
alive with the crawling ants of commerce. 

There is no doubt that the future of transport 
lies on the road and in the air—the roads for heavy 
freights and multiple passenger carrying, the air 
for fast personal services, mails and the quick 
travelling of rich but not-so-very-tired business 
men 


The New Science 


The ability of the lorry to bring goods from door 
to door, to diverge at will, to halt when required, 
to travel according to any set or altered schedule-- 
and now, in these later days of semi-Diesel engines 
—to perform all this at, perhaps a quarter of the 
previous running cost, is surely spelling the doom 
of all railway services except the long distance 
main line routes. 

After all, it is only a hundred years since we 
bade farewell to the Era of the Road. The Epoch 
of the Railway followed. And, like all epochs, it 
is passing. But the road,.the road that winds 
from city to village, from hamlet to farm, from 
mountain to sea, the road which almost is as way- 
ward as the wind, the road is immortal. It is 
neither cribbed nor confined. Its ramifications 
are as wide almost as the airways of the sky. But 
unlike the aeroplane, the lorry and the motor car 
travel in two elements. If your engine stops you 
are still safe. 

Wherefore I see, with confidence, in this new 
building of great and noble roads, in the modern 


up-to-date surfacing processes which give one com- 
plete mastery of a motor car at any speed up to a 
hundred miles an hour, I see in these things the 
flowing of new blood through old arteries, the re- 
vitalising of industries many of which have been 
killed by high railway freights. 

Perhaps the science of road surfacing itself is 
the most vital factor in the success of this enor- 
mous experiment which is being conducted all over 
the land. After all it is no use building a road, 
straight and broad, unless you can travel fast on it. 
Speed of transport and communication is a major 
keynote in all commercial competition to-day. The 
man who gets there first has the best chance of 
selling the goods or getting the order. And a 
broad new road is of little use if your car begins to 
skid or ‘‘ tramp ”’ at high speeds. Which is why 
we have seen so many piecemeal experiments con- 
ducted over varying stretches of road in different 
counties. But at last we are coming to some 
unification of plan and process. The right 
medium has been found. Coarse-grained concrete 
and bituminous surfaces are now giving us roads 
as safe as a racing track for high speeds. 

Before long we shall see British equivalents of 
the Italian Autostrada—the great double track 
road which runs between Brescia and Milan where 
slow motoring is discouraged. That is as it 
should be. The good driver who drives fast is far 
safer to himself and to others than the fumbler who 
ambles along in a state of myopic indecision. 

It is easy to criticise the new arterial roads for 
lack of beauty. But time, and the growing of 
those avenues of green trees which to-day stand 
young and lonely, will mellow the ugliness of new- 
ness. We shall possess, in the passing of a few 
years, roads as noble as any of the Routes 
Nationale of France. 

And by the side of them will grow up new types 
of towns and villages. We see the beginning of 
this more desirable trend of modern town planning 
in such places as the new housing estate at the 
beginning of the Cambridge Road, at Eltham, and 
other places where a little commonsense and a. 
glimpse of beauty have given us roadside housing 
schemes fit to look at. 

When we have finally abolished and stamped 
out the indiscriminate ribbon development of road- 
side shacks, gimcrack petrol stations and tawdry 
villas and have substituted in their places, the type 
of house to which I have referred and the type of 
petrol station which the main petrol companies 
have done so much to encourage, we shall be able 
to look posterity in the face with an easy con- 
science, with the knowledge that our roads are 
second to none and that the beauty of our land has 
gained thereby—and not suffered, 
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The Golfing Holiday 


By Bernard Darwin 


HERE are golfing holidays of various kinds. 
There is the tour of a wandering side, hectic 
but delightful ; a day’s practice, a match, a 
dinner—and then off to the next hospitable links. 
There is a championship, fiercer and more busi- 
nesslike, yet far from unenjoyable, especially when 
we have been comfortably beaten and can talk to 
our friends and watch with a sour-grapeish eye the 
still surviving toilers. There is that which more 
nearly concerns the greater mass of mankind, 
especially at this time of year—the family golfing 
holiday. 


The different stages of it are tolerably well 
known. There is the journey with its growing ex- 
citement and the looking out of the window for 
familiar landmarks, ‘‘ Each bend of river, each old 
tree.’’ There is the rush down to the club house, 
just to see that the links is still there; also—on 
grounds of purest unselfishness—to get out of the 
way while the dreadful process of domestic un-. 
packing is going on. There are the two rounds 
next day and the next and the next again, with per- 
haps another nine holes in the evening, inevitably 
to be followed by a ghastly attack of staleness in 
which the game becomes a burden and desire to 
hit the ball shall fail. There is—sometimes, not 
always—a return of hope when we have painfully 
played ourselves through the stale fit and actually 
got on to what we are pleased to call our game, for 
the last few days. And then there is the fatal 
train, the bitter envying of those who are just set- 
ting out for their round as if nothing was the 
matter, the last backward glance at the vanishing 
sandhills. 


Better Than a Feast 


It is all very pleasant to look forward to, and I 
have myself now almost reached the stage of ‘“This 
time ten days where shall I be ?’’; but it would be 
pleasanter still if we were not so sure that we should 
overplay ourselves with disastrous results. Well, 
for the first time in my life I can preach a sermon 
on this point with a good conscience. Last 
summer I went for three weeks to a seaside golf 
course and I refrained from more than one round a 
day till the golden sands of the holiday had almost 
run out, there were but three or four days left and 
nothing mattered ; then and only then I played two 
rounds. 


It is a piece of resolution for which I can 
honestly praise myself and it had its reward for I 
played at least decently well all the time. There 
are fathers who nobly refrain in order that they may 
bathe or go on picnics with their families. I can 
make no such claim; I tried not to plav too much, 
because I knew that if I did I should be unhappy 
and, whatever the motive, I solemnly recommend 
my own example. Play one round a day and, as 


Mr. Micawber would say ‘‘ Result happiness.” 
Play two rounds and “‘ Result misery. The 
blossom is blighted, the leaf is withered, the god of 
day goes down upon the dreary scene, and, in 
short, you are for ever floored.” 


The best of rules are made to be broken and the 
strictest self-discipline. may allow of an occa- 
sional family foursome after tea. This, in order to 
be fully enjoyed, should be a leisurely business 
to be conducted in perfect privacy, since family 
golfers have a way of missing the globe if anybody 
looks at them or is waiting behind them. Last 
summer of happy memory we had staying with us 
the most illustrious of all lady golfers and so when 
we played our family foursomes we could not 
escape from a gallery—so great a magnet was our 
championess—at the first few and the last few holes. 
The results were interesting to observe ; one mem- 
ber of the foursome showed an iron self-control, but 
another, who was superficially old enough to know 
better, was sadly unnerved and delivered some 
calamitous blows. As he is now safely out of the 
country I may add, perhaps with some lack of 
chivalry, that he was my partner. 


Lost Ball 


The most trying part of this kind of golf always 
seems to me the hunting for balls. Family golfers 
will in the nature of things hit their balls into some 
very odd places and will look for them with a con- 
scientious perseverance. The head of the family 
who is the ball-provider, is torn between a desire 
not to check such praiseworthy conduct and a 
natural impatience to get on. In the end he 
generally says, ‘‘ Never mind. I’ll give you an- 
other ’’ and the game proceeds. Thank goodness, 
on our course, there is plenty of open country, 
though there are also terrible wildernesses of what 
I believe to be sea-iris, though they are generally 
known as “‘ the leeks.’’ They may account for a 
ball or two; so do the bents and the sandhills, but 
there is no gorse. There was another course of 
tender memories on which our foursome used to 
play when all the members of it were a good deal 
younger. There were many long and prickly 
searches among the gorse and sometimes they 
ended in pathetic little floods of tears. 


Except on this summer holiday our foursome 
does not play to any perceptible extent, so that 
everybody’s clubs have grown rusty and have got 
into somebody else’s bag. Moreover, regrettable 
as it may appear, we do not all know our own clubs 
very well by sight. When the time of packing 
comes it will be feverish and not without argu- 
ment. Still it has nearly come now, and on the 
steps of a certain house in a terrace I can see in my 
mind’s eye a black spaniel placidly sunning him- 
self. He is waiting to welcome us, 
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Surrender 


of an Empire 


By Mrs. Nesta H. Webster 


Mrs. Webster’s remarkable work issued by the Boswell Printing & Publishing Co., went into a 
second edition in 1931 and is now being republished in a popular edition at Ys. 6d. It was and is, 
in our opinion, a book of fundamental importance for all who would understand the politics of the 
modern world. We therefore hold it a privilege to reprint week by week extracts from this illu- 


minating history. 


Unfortunately the Die-Hard Group, whilst com- 
prising some of the ablest men in the country, had 
neither the means, nor perhaps the time, at their 
disposal, to carry out a sustained campaign. 
They could raise a cry, they could hoist a 
standard, but when people came flocking to it, 
they had no plan for directing their energies in a 
practical direction. Nor had they amongst them 
any popular figure capable of rallying the masses. 
and of superseding Mr. Lloyd George in the 
imagination of the people. 

It was not a mere matter of “ wizardry ’’’: Mr. 
Lloyd George, it is true, had achieved his position 
as virtual dictator of the country by a form of 
hypnotism. It was frequently said that people who 
entered his presence, prepared to disagree with 
him to the uttermost, fell immediately beneath his 
spell and found themselves unable to resist him. 
To a lesser extent the same thing had been said of 
Mr. Asquith during the first year of the War. 
Indeed, this power of compelling agreement had 
come so generally to be recognised as a sine qua 
non of political leadership in the years following 
on the War, that whenever a statesman’s qualifica- 
tions for the Premiership came under discussion it 
was common for the objection to be raised: ‘‘ Ah, 
but he has no magnetism,’’ as if the lack of this 
attribute should immediately disqualify him for the 
post. History, however, tends to show that 
magnetism is by no means the secret of leadership. 
The part of a great leader is to make other men 
great, to draw out their latent qualities and allot 
them to posts in which these will be used to the 
best effect ; it is not to keep them in subjection like 
a row of hypnotised fowls with their beaks fixed to 
a chalk line, unable to move in any direction. 
Napoleon was not only a great military leader him- 
self, but he made out of obscure soldiers great 
generals whose names have gone down to history 
with his own. 

In so far, then, as Mr. Lloyd George had main- 
tained himself in power by wizardry, he had 
weakened his position by alienating men of inde- 
pendent spirit, so that when he fell his whole en- 
tourage fell with him. But let us be just: Mr. 
Lloyd George was not merely a wizard. He was 
“a character.”” All over the country people, to 
whom the other politicians were only shadowy 
figures, could visualise Mr. Lloyd George as the 
cartoonists and the photographers portrayed him, 
never at rest, but always up and doing—gestic- 
ulating, orating, filled with life and energy 
whether at work or play, whether holding crowds 
spell-bound, singing Welsh hymns at local 
festivals or dashing off amidst Oriental magnific- 


ence to some glorious treat on the Continent. A 
creature so alive could not fail to gain a hold on 
the popular imagination. In the Die-Hard camp 
there was no one who could hope to rival him in 
energy or versatility. Yet it was to the Die-Hards 
that he owed his fall. 

The Newport by-election on October 18, 1922, 
won by Mr. Reginald Clarry—an Independent 
Conservative, supported by the Die-Hard Group— 
with a majority of 2,090 over the Liberal who had 
held the seat since 1918 and who now figured at 
the bottom of the Poll with the Labour candidate 
second, showed the strength that Conservatism 
had gained amongst the electorate. 

The famous Carlton Club meeting, which took 
place next day, assembled under the cheering 
influence of this victory, and now Conservatives, 
other than Die-Hards, dared to come forward and 
assert their independence. Mr. Austen Chamber- 
lain, who presided on this occasion, again put for- 
ward the necessity of a united front against the 
Socialist menace, but the contention was without 
effect. The Executive Committee of the National 
Unionist Association had already challenged the 
right of Mr. Chamberlain to settle the future of the 
Party in relation to the Coalition, and Mr. Stanley 
Baldwin, replying to his speech at the Carlton 
Club meeting, also censured his policy of going to 
the country at the impending election without con- 
sulting the Party. Leaving the question of the 
Socialist danger aside, Mr. Baldwin drew atten- 
tion to the Lloyd Georgian danger. Mr. Lloyd 
George had been described by Lord Birkenhead as 
a dynamic force, but ‘‘ a dynamic force is a very 
terrible thing; it may crush you, but it is not 
necessarily right.’’ 

Speeches in support of breaking away from the 
Coalition were made by Mr. Bonar Law, Sir 
Henry Craik, Colonel Leslie Wilson and others, 
whilst Lord Balfour supported the opposite policy. 
Finally the following resolution, proposed by 
Captain Pretyman, was put to the meeting and 
passed by 187 votes to 87: 

That this meeting of Conservative members of the 
House of Commons declares its opinion that the Con- 
servative Party, whilst willing to co-operate with 


Liberals, should fight the Election as an independent 
party with its own leader and with its own programme. 


This result was immediately conveyed to Mr. 
Lloyd George, who thereupon resigned. Three 
days later Mr. Bonar Law, unanimously elected 
leader of the Unionist Party, became Prime 
Minister. 

Thus fell the once powerful Coalition under 
circumstances that might seem incomprehensible to 
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any but the Anglo-Saxon mind. Here were no 
flights of rhetoric, no fiery denunciations such as 
accompany the overthrow of a statesman in foreign 
capitals. The Die-Hards played no part in the 
proceedings; they had merely created the atmos- 
phere in which a more vigorous Conservatism 
could thrive. But it was vigour without violence. 
Such was the suavity of the speeches made on this 
occasion, so generous were the tributes paid to Mr. 
Lloyd George, even by those who sought to over- 
throw his domination, that the Dictator fell, as it 
were, beneath a hail of bouquets. 

To Mr. Lloyd George, however, the nature of 
the missiles by which he was assailed mattered but 
little; enough for him that they had driven him 
from the seat of power. Far from accepting the 
decision of the Carlton Club with the Anglo- 
Saxon calm amidst which it was delivered, he re- 
acted to it with all the impetuosity of his Celtic tem- 
perament. The next day he was off on a speaking 
tour to Leeds with a retinue of at least eighteen 
faithful supporters and a special train which 
stopped at different stations on the way, where Mr. 
Lloyd George received Liberal deputations and 
orated to them from his carriage door. On leaving 
St. Pancras he said dramatically to the assembled 
reporters: ‘‘ I am a free man. The burden is off 
my shoulders. My sword is in my hand.” 

Why a man just relieved of a burden should 
seize a sword was not apparent. Rest, one might 
suppose, would provide a more welcome form of 
relaxation. But rest was the last thing Mr. 
Lloyd George desired. ‘‘ He loves a fight,’’ Mrs. 
Lloyd George explained to the reporters. ‘ His 
spirit goes up and his health improves. A fight 
is like a tonic to him.” 

For a peace-loving nation a Prime Minister who 
could only be kept in health by combat was 
naturally disturbing, and a sigh of satisfaction 
at his resignation arose all over the country—not 
from the ranks of Conservatives alone. Lord 
Grey of Fallodon, opening the Independent 
Liberal Campaign at Bradford on October 24, 
declared : 

“* T feel a sense of relief, something that was not 
wholesome has gone out of the political atmos- 
phere.’’? (Cheers.] The real reason why the Coali- 
tion Government had come to an end, Lord Grey 
went on to say, was “ not a difference of policies. 
They had so many policies. It is not differ- 
ence of principles, because we were never 
able to discover a_ single principle. It 
has been simply distrust. [Hear, hear.] They 
have lost the confidence of every section in the 
country, and at last they have lost the confidence 
of the majority of the Conservative Party. .. . 
What has happened is not political difference of 
opinion ; it has been that feeling that we could not 
trust the Lloyd George Coalition, a feeling which 
goes far deeper than mere difference of opinion 
could possibly go.’’ [Hear, hear.]* 

Germany, however, mourned the departing 
statesman. ‘‘ For the German nation,’”’ the 
Tageblatt observed, ‘‘Mr. Lloyd George’s 


1 Morning Post, October 25, 1922. 


resignation is a deplorable happening, for it means 
that fresh decisions will be taken regarding Ger- 
many and those decisions are likely to be less 
favourable.”’ 


A French paper sent round his funeral notice 
with a deep mourning band in the name of the 
German people. 


The General Election that took place on 
November 15, 1922, overwhelmingly confirmed the 
decision of the Carlton Club meeting and the Con- - 
servatives were triumphantly returned to power 
344 strong, whilst the Asquithian Liberals 
numbered 60 and Mr. Lloyd George’s Liberals had 
dwindled to only 57. 


The Conservatives now had all the cards in 
their hands. For the first time since 1906 they 
were free to carry out the principles which in the 
past had contributed so greatly to the welfare of 
all classes and to the prosperity of the Empire. 
All the loyal elements in the country looked to 
them to act up to their convictions, to carry 
through legislation for the Reform of the House 
of Lords, to do justice to the Irish Loyalists, to 
put down sedition in India, to suppress Bolshevist 
propaganda at home and in the East, to free the 
working-men from the political tyranny of the 
trade unions, to stem the tide of Socialism at home, 
to strengthen the Entente with France and last, 
but not least, to bring in measures of fiscal reform 
that would relieve unemployment, largely pro- 
duced by undercutting through depreciated 
foreign currencies, particularly German. 


It was a great programme, but the electorate 
that had placed the Conservatives in power trusted 
them to carry it out with courage and energy. 
Hope was in the air that autumn of 1922. 


* * 


After the great victory of November 1922 it 
might have been expected that with the marvellous 
opportunity for realising Conservative ideals now 
offered them the Party would at once have em- 
barked on an energetic educative campaign 
amongst the electorate, not only with a view to 
preparing the way for Protectionist schemes, but 
also as a counterblast to the intensive propaganda 
of Socialism. The present writer remembers 
expressing to a leading member of the Party at 
this moment the hope that this would be done, 
and adding: ‘‘ Now surely is the time to follow 
up our advantage and make our position secure,”’ 
to which the reply was made that nothing of the 
kind was at present contemplated, as everyone was 
feeling tired and in need of relaxation after the 
strain of the election. This period of relaxation 
appears to have been prolonged until the necessity 
of preparing for the next General Election arose. 
The Conservative habit has always been to wait 
until the last moment to rouse the electorate to the 
issues at stake—a circumstance to which the 


indefatigable Labour Party largely owes its 
success. 


Previous extracts were published on May 20, 27, June 
3, 10, 17, 24, and July 1, 8, 15, 22 and 29. 
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“—and Blue Days at Sea” 


By Arnold Palmer 


HE experienced traveller, so my friends told 
me gets on board early. 

‘* Nice and early,’’ they said, ‘* so as to 
be all unpacked and settled in before the crowd. 
You'll be able to see the deck steward, too, and 
have your chair put in the best place.’’ 

Having unpacked and settled in, I went up on 
deck. In the little passage outside my cabin door, 
a card was affixed to the wall. My steward’s name 
was Williams. The stewardess, it seemed, was 
Miss Black. 

On the deck, men were shouting and running. 
A few of them apologised for colliding with me, 
but only on the first encounter. I wondered if any 
of them was the deck steward. Once or twice I 
made up my mind to ask, but I was met with 
glances of such loathing that I cleared my throat 
instead. Presently a tall, distinguished looking 
man in uniform came hurrying towards me. 

‘* Excuse me,’’ I said, in that easy, victorious 
voice by which members of the ruling classes are 
accustomed to proclaim themselves. 

Without even turning his head in my direction, 
he ran down the gangway and disappeared into the 
huge, open shed on the quay. 


* * * 


The boat train had arrived. New passengers 
brushed me aside, oblivious of the fact that I had 
been there an hour longer than they had. Porters 
with unwieldly loads swayed menacingly towards 
me. I decided to retire to my cabin. I found it 
eventually, though not, I swear, where I had left 
it. 

‘** Williams,’’ I said to myself. ‘‘ And Miss 
Black.” 

They weren’t much of course, especially as I 
hadn’t even seen Miss Black. But they were some- 
thing. Indeed, they represented my only advance, 
so far. 

There was no more unpacking to be done, so 
I read the emergency regulations. Then I sat on 
the edge of my berth. Presently I noticed that, 
with my mind full of life-preservers, I was no 
longer sure whether it was Williams and Miss 
Black or Black and Miss Williams. I went out into 
the passage and cleared up my doubts. Then I 
returned to my cabin and read the emergency rules 
again and tried on my life-belt. As far as I could 
see in the glass, it fitted me very well. In a sort of 
way, it suited me. 

I replaced it as tidily as I could, and went up 
once more to look for the deck steward. The con- 
fusion was, if anything greater than before, and 
the Lounge, which I now discovered, was full of 
people writing letters on the ship’s note-paper, or 
sorting keys, or looking wildly for other people. 
Shouting voices, ringing bells, hooting sirens, 
stamping feet, falling luggage, sounded 
unceasingly. There is something wonderfully 


romantic about the departure of a great liner. A 
little world of its own, independent, self-contained, 


launched on the waste of waters. As it was 
impossible to find a quiet spot in which to do 
justice to these reflections, | went down again to 
my cabin. Odd, that they don’t hang the 
Emergency Regulations where you can read them 
from the bunk. I had to get up and look, when- 
ever my memory faltered. 
* * 

Stepping out, next morning, into a world of 
glistening white and blue I saw a man with ‘* Deck 
Steward ”’ written round his arm. 

‘* Grand morning! ”’ I remarked. ‘‘ Which of 
these is mine? ”’ 

Chairs, some in serried rows, some in intimate 
groups, were basking in the sunshine. 

‘* Those are taken,’’ he replied in a voice which 
lacked freshness. He lifted a chair from a heap 
behind him. ‘‘ You can have this one. Name? ’”’ 

I told him, and he wrote Parker on a label and 
tied it to the frame. ‘‘ By the way,”’ I asked, 
‘* who is the tall distinguished looking officer, with 
grey hair? ”’ 

*“Couldn’t say, I’m sure. Unless it’s the 
Captain.”’ 

He went away, leaving me with the realisation 
that I had tried to ask the Captain for a chair. I 
sat down dizzily and closed my eyes. 

** Excuse me,’’ said a voice, ‘‘ we want to play 
deck quoits.’’ 

I rose and dragged my chair to the nearest empty 
spot. Mercifully, the Captain hadn’t even glanced 
at me, so he wouldn’t recognise me again. But— 
“* Excuse me,”’ said a voice, ‘‘ but you’re sitting 
on the deck tennis court.” 

If you want to know how much the great steam- 
ship lines do for the amusement of their passengers, 
you only have to be late in securing a chair. 
Lugging my wretched encumbrance behind me, 
I wandered on and on. Often I seemed to find 
peace and-a home, but it was always pointed out 
to me that that part of the deck was sacred to deck 
golf, deck polo, deck cricket or deck children. One 
tempting expanse, to which I was constantly 
returning, was sacred to deck smuts. Wearily, 
with shortening stride, with nails purpling from 
the recurrent bites of the framework, I pulled the 
loathesome chair round and round the deck. 
Finally, I just let go of the thing and walked on 
without it into the lounge. Baffled cries followed 


me. I shall never know what tournament I fouled, 


as I thought it wiser not to lonk back. 
* * 


I meant to get a book out of the lounge, but the 
place was in an uproar. People were shouting-- 
that is the normal method of conversing at sea— 
and a man was hitting a table with a hammer. A 
sweepstake auction was in progress, I learned. 

“* There’s the Captain,’”’ I told my informant, in 
case he thought I was out of things. 

Where? ”” 

“That distinguished looking officer in the 
corner,” 


» 
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That! That’s the doctor.’ 

“Oh ! ” 

The auction seemed very complicated, and I 
crept away. Almost without knowing it, I found 
myself back in my cabin. I sat on the edge of my 
berth, listening to the bells, the bugles and the feet. 
I wasn’t sorry to be out of it all. 

Round the door came Williams’ head. ‘‘ Alarm 
stations,’’ it said, and vanished. 

Ah! Leaping to my feet, I seized my life-saving 
paraphernalia and rushed to the verandah on the 
top deck. I was the first person there. Easily the 
first. I must have been there nearly five minutes 
before I heard steps approaching. Round the 
corner came the tall officer, formerly the Captain 
but now, as I knew, the doctor. 

‘* What are you doing here?’”’ he demanded. 
‘* Your station is the smoking room.”’ 

‘* But it said—”’ 

‘* Smoking room,’’ he repeated, and continued 
on his way. 

** T don’t know where that is.’’ 

But, as usual, he did not hear me. 


On the deck below, I overtook him as he was 
dispersing the passengers. Still in their preservers, 
they suggested a reunion of Old Bibendums, or 
Founder’s Day at St. Michelin’s. 

“Why does the doctor order us about so?”’ I 
asked a fellow traveller who kept gently bouncing 
off me. ‘‘ And oughtn’t they to send us a better 
officer than that? ”’ 

He laughed. ‘‘ Doctor! That’s the Chief.’’ 

A passenger ahead of us turned round 
destructively. ‘‘ Chief! ’’ he said. ‘‘ That’s the 
Wireless Officer.” 

“* Are you sure? ’’ demanded a lady whom I had 
hitherto suspected (wrongly, as I now saw) of 
wearing her cork waistcoat beneath her dress. 
** Somebody told me he was the purser.”’ 

I left them arguing. Down in my cabin, I 
restored my life-preserver to its place above the 
cupboard and sat down on the edge of my bunk. 
What now, I wondered? Well, there was one 
thing I could do. I rose, unhooked the Emergency 


Regulations, and hung them with their face to the 
wall. 


Illusions of a Pacifist 
By Malcolm Elwin 


ISARMAMENT and peace propaganda are 
among the most discussed topics of the 
day ; like Mr. and Mrs. Mollison, they are 

always in the news. All the lions of the popular 
press are roaring about them, especially since Mr. 
Beverley Nichols has made them the subject of a 
book (Cry Havoc! Cape. 7s. 6d.). For Mr. 
Nichols is himself always in the news; oppor- 
tunist and versatile, he affords a rare example of 
juvenile reputation ably sustained, and may claim 
to be, excepting perhaps Mr. Noel Coward, the 
most successful man of his generation. 

As might be expected/his book is provocative, 
clever, readable, and superficial—a brilliant piece 
of journalism. Combining the functions of 
reporter and interviewer, he has visited Geneva, 
armament factories, a gas-mask warehouse, and 
his old school O.T.C., while he plays off Sir Nor- 
man Angell against Lord Beaverbrook, Major 
Yeates-Brown against Mr. Robert Mennel, and Mr. 
G. D. H. Cole against Sir Arthur Salter. ~ He 
assembles facts and observations interesting alike 
to militarist and pacifist ; his arguments, when free 
of sophistry and sentimentality, are characteristic 
of a lucid and vigorous intellect. / 

He is a pacifist, but not a passivist; that is to 
say, he would be prepared to fight ‘‘ in an inter- 
national army, in an international cause, under 
some commander appointed by the League of 
Nations.’’ He was converted to this view by Mr. 
H. G. Wells, who told him, ‘‘ War is no more to 
be ended by saying ‘ No more war’ and ‘ I stand 
out,’ .... than is burglary to be ended by speak- 
ing in tones of remonstrance to a policeman who 
uses his truncheon.’’ He ardently believes in 
the potentialities of the League of Nations, and 
likes the French suggestion of an international 


police force controlled by the League and con- 
tributed by all its members. 

In conceiving himself a realist, Mr. Nichols 
suffers his greatest illusion. At present—as the 
Sino-Japanese affair witnessed—the League lacks 
the power and prestige to dictate the conduct of 
its members. Nor is there any immediate pros- 
pect of an international police force. Suppose, 
then, that there arose a situation similar to that 
of August, 1914, would Mr. Nichols refuse to 
fight? Or would he take refuge in the com- 
promise recently formulated for Christian pacifists 
by the Archbishop of York—‘‘ that circumstances 
may arise when not to fight is even worse than 
to fight?” 

Mr. Nichols allows sentiment to obscure his 
psychological discernment. He is horrified by the 
unmoral realism of commerce. When an over- 
seer at an armament factory remarked, ‘‘ We 
don’t eare who’s having a whack at whom, pro-. 
viding we get the order,”” he was astounded that 
young man who made this incredible 
remark was a decent, kindly fellow, with an open 
face and an engaging smile.’’ He was equally 
surprised to find the manager of the gas-mask 
warehouse unconcerned about the salvation of 
humanity and intent only upon selling his goods 
to potential purchasers, and a journalist at Geneva 
writing against his personal convictions to suit 
the policy of his paper. These men are more 


characteristic of the community than Mr. Nichols. 
Their principles do not interfere with their bread 
and butter. They are earning livings as law- 
abiding citizens, and if the law decreed that they 
must fight, they would perform their war-time 
jobs with the same unimaginative diligence. 
Mr. Nichols wants to replace their practical real- 
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ism with his sentimental idealism. Regarding 
patriotism as ‘‘ war’s ultimate cause,’’? he con- 
siders it a cult—not an instinct. He misses the 
mark in asking why, if he is proud of England 
for producing Shakespeare, he cannot be proud of 
Germany for producing Beethoven. We are not 
proud of England for producing Larwood, or of 
Australia for Bradman, but, as Englishmen, we 
are glad when Larwood bowls Bradman for a 
‘* duck.’’ Patriotism is an instinct, because it is 
the spontaneous spirit of partisanship. It is the 
spirit which annually attracts elderly men to 


Lord’s to watch eleven Eton boys play cricket 
with eleven Harrow boys, which impels working- 
men to shout every Saturday at the same football 
enclosure, which inspires loyalty to school, col- 
lege, club, county, town, or trades-union. For 
the very reasons Mr. Nichols propounds—that it 
arises from ‘‘ an accident of birth ’’ or environ- 
ment, that it is unreasonable—patriotism is an 
instinct. 

I do not see how Mr. Nichols will eradicate 
patriotism by education until human nature is 
bereft of emotion and loyalty. 


Fare for the Novel Reader 


E have had to wait a long time for a good 

novel about rejuvenation, though authors 
ought to have thanked Voronoff and company for 
dropping a plum right into their laps. 

Consider the possibilities. There is the contrast 
between ‘‘ befure and after ’’ to be described, both 
in the physical results and its effect on mind; 
there is the rupture of orthodox family. ties which 
would follow revered parents turning wayward and 
skittish ; there is the huge problem of world popula- 
tion being cumbered—or perhaps enthralled—by 
the supernumaries of the Nineteenth Century; 
there is the attitude of organised religion; there is 
no end to the repercussions, collective, personal, 
social and moral. 

One or two writers have attempted the subject, 
discovered it too large and retired hurt. The most 
recent attempt foundered in a sea of unpleasant 
biological. detail. But at last we have a 
‘* definitive ’’ novel about rejuvenation, the off- 
spring of good science and bubbling imagination, 
a tale ample, romantic and perchance even pro- 
‘phetic. ‘* New Lives for Old ’’ (Gollancz, 7s. 6d.) 
falls with a splash into the midsummer ebb of the 
publishing season. Certainly it should be one of 
the books of the year. There has not been any- 
thing better in “ scientific romance ’’ since Mr. 
Wells in his famous first phase. 

Who is the admirable author ? That will provide 
quite an amusing guessing competition for it is 
published anonymously. By ‘‘One of the 
cleverest of our Younger Scientists ’’ is as much as 
the public will know from the cover. Yet the 
dedication may help the sleuths, and the internal 
evidence is suggestive: the way in which the tale 
links Cambridge and London Universities hints 
two names, both of which would justify the book- 
jacket’s high commendation. 

Whoever he may be, he-has crossed from the 
laboratory bench to the writing table with superb 
ease. It is a great scandal, but this anonymous 
scientist appears capable of writing many hard- 
working authors out of business; he must have 
synthetised the texture of the novel and arrived 
at a winning formula. The story moves surely 
and with excitement; the characters (rejuvenated 
or not) are full of vitality; the dialogue is pithy 
and genuine; there are flavoursome mouthfuls of 
science for laymen; and the vision of the world as 


it might develop—with the manufacture of 
hormones as a basic industry—is a_ brilliant 
intellectual escapade. 

The research of Billy Pilgrim, Professor of 
Biophysics at King’s College, London, enables 
persons of about sixty to take another lease of some 
forty years, and the injection at the same time 
endows them with the appetites and vigour of 
thirty. 

The complexities which abounding youth thrusts 
on a group of half-a-dozen elderly people are some- 
times amusing, sometimes deeply pathetic. The 
cost of being ‘‘done’’ is high, and adds a 
festering envy to the discontent of populations 
already being crushed by chronic economic 
distress. Thirty years after the Psalmist has been 
put out of date there is a world revolution; and 
in this vivid welter the story subsides. 

Such is a very bare sketch of a novel of four 
hundred pages; long, but not too long. There 
will be few who do not thoroughly enjoy it, and 
the sense of contact with the powerful undeclared 
brain which conceived the story. 

This book overshadows the rest in my list, 
which, however, includes a selection of Mr. Brett 
Young’s short stories (‘The Cage Bird,” 
Heinemann, 7s. 6d.)—those he considers to be his 
best. That he has chosen representatively and 
well, and that the examples are very good indeed, 
it is hardly necessary to say. 

Mr. Stephen Hockaby’s “ Marsh Hay ”’ (Gray- 
son, 7s. 6d.) is the boldly related history of Etin 
Burntfen, a pugilist and zestful character who 
““muscels in’’ on manifold adventures. Mr. 
Hockaby—this is a first novel—has started with 
promise. ‘‘ Chain the Unicorn ’’ by Constance 
Cotterell (Methuen, 7s. 6d.) is also a well-found 
novel, with interesting glimpses of the rebellion in 
Ireland and a resourceful plot. In ‘‘ The Advances 
of Harriet ’’ (Bodley Head, 7s. 6d.) Miss Phyllis 
Bottome’s intractable heroine is fraying to 
patience ; she is too selfish and wilful to be allowed 
to live even between book-covers; and ‘‘ The 
Quicksand ’’ by Daniel Woodroffe (Methuen, 
7s. 6d.)}— describing the plight of a girl who 
marries her first proposal and finds her relations-in- 
law are deformed and depressing dwarfs—does not, 
despite redeeming pages, run artistically true. . 
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All About Fisticuffs 


sor first little hymn of praise that those who 

follow boxing and are fond of it will sing 
about ‘‘ Fifty Years in the Ring,’’ by ’Gene Corri 
(Hutchinson. 15s.) will spring from the fact that, 
although it is written by perhaps one of the most 
famous referees who ever lived, it never attempts 
t« teach anybody how to box. ’Gene Corri could 
do that if he wished, but he is far too sensible, and 
that is one of a score of reasons why ‘‘ Fifty Years 
in the Ring ’”’ is one of the most welcome boxing 
books that has been published for a generation. 
The author is content to sit back and draw from 
his ripe experience and his rich memories such 
stories of great fights and great fighting men as 
are worth ten times the price of admission that a 
“record ’’ crowd pays to see a young Irishman 
win £5,000 for four minutes’ fouling of a young 
Welshman. 

Frank Slavin, Peter Jackson, Jack Johnson, 
Emperor Tommy Burns, the Pittsburg Dentist 
and his Mary Ann, the Coffee Cooler, and the 
Dixie Kid—these and a host of others fight their 
way through his vivid pages in a very panorama 
ot the sport. And, as Corri parades the ‘‘ old 
’uns ’’ and some who are not so old, he does it 
with such simple drama that one seems to be sit- 
ting at the ringside at fights which one never saw 
and also once more at those at which one was 
lucky enough to see the swift and unexpected end 
or experience those few palpitating seconds after 
the long drawn out and gallant battling waiting for 
the ‘‘ points decision.” 

One of the author’s most remarkable chapters is 
that in which he sets out to solve the enigma of 
Billy Wells, who was, as he truly says, ‘‘ at once 
the greatest favourite and the greatest disappoint- 
ment the sporting public of this country has 
known.” 

Why did the Bombardier nearly always fail at 
the crucial moment? ’Gene Corri answers with 
the easy word “ temperament,’’ but he is not con- 
tent to leave it at that. He gives Billy Wells full 
points for skill, for power of punch, and for 
gameness. 

He paints a picture of Wells, handsome and 
skilful, with the knack of providing thrills whether 
he won or lost, and of the crowds flocking to see 
him and cheering themselves hoarse. And then 
he tells how Wells once said to him: ‘ If they 
would only hiss and jeer at me I know 
it would be different. I'd fight like fury 
just to show them they were wrong. But when 
they cheer I begin to be afraid I shall let them 
down, and often it preys on my mind until I do 
let them down.” 

*Gene Corri is certain that is the correct answer 
to the Wells riddle, and possibly he is right—as 
right as he may easily be when he contends with 
equal force that Joe Beckett simply yearned for 
the applause he so seldom received and that popu- 
larity would have made him fight better, not worse. 


There are not many men who possess either a 
memory or a pen like ’Gene Corri’s, and the multi- 
tude of those who do not will be bereft even of the 
pretence of being able to talk knowledgably about 
fifty years in the ring unless they read this book. 


OT for nothing have Sandeman 

been dealing in Sherry for over 100 
years. Not for no- 
thing does the name 
SANDEMAN 
stand out like a 
sign-post in the 
Sherry Market, 
pointing the way 
to the finest selec- 
tion of sherries 
you could wish 
Sherries of every 
kind, for every 
occasion and every 


purpose. 


SANDEMAN 
SHERRY 


GEO. G. SANDEMAN SONS & CO., LTD., 20 St. Swithin’s Lane, E.C.4 


if you, or any of your loved ones, 

have suffered from a “ stroke,”’ the 
dread Epilepsy, or, even worse, Ence- 
phalitis Lethargica, (Sleepy Sick- 
ness), Brain Tumour, Infantile 
Paralysis or Creeping Palsy, you may 
feel a close sympathy with the 
patients of 


THE HOSPITAL FOR 


EPILEPSY & PARALYSIS 
Maida Vale - - London, W.9 


(CHEAP EDITION) 


THE SURRENDER OF AN 
EMPIRE 
By NESTA H. WEBSTER. 
This book of 400 is a plain unvarnished 


record of the works of our politicians since 1914, 
which have brought us ever closer to ruin. It is 
not a pleasant tale, but it is retold with unerring 
pen, and is an invaluable political study. 


Price, 7s. 6d. 


THE BOSWELL PUBLISHING CO., LTD. 
10, Essex Street, London, W.C.2 
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Archaeology from the Air 


How the Airman may trace the Roman's Footprints 


By Our Aviation Correspondent 


OME years ago, in the early days of aviation, 
when romance bore wings, an airman flying 
over the cornfields of East Anglia dis- 

covered and photographed the lost lineaments of 
Caister Castle in Norfolk. Since then a devoted 
schoolmaster has excavated and laid bare much 
that had been lost for more than a thousand years. 


To-day the work that started thus fortuitously 
is being continued by amateurs. It is an odd but 
actual fact that the buried foundations of a cas- 
trum, the forgotten fosse of a Norman keep, the 
dungeon walls of a departed donjon, invisible to 
the naked and pedestrian eye, are yet plainly 
shown to the camera of a cruising airman. But 
this is only so when the corn is ripening. 

Which is why, during the past week, members 
of the Norfolk and Norwich Aero Club have been 
flying over the wide fields of Eastern Norfolk 
photographing strip areas of the country in order 
to discover fresh traces of neolithic roads, Danish 
barrows, Roman villas and Saxon thorpes. 


The results are not yet known. But in that for- 
gotten corner of England, islanded by the North 
Sea, the great belt of the Fens, the chalk downs 
of Royston and the primaeval forests of Essex, 
where every phase of civilisation and every sort 
of animal from the Iceni and Bos urus to the 
Huguenot and the Fleming have left their mark 
there should be unique opportunities for this new 
form of archaeological discovery. 


Among the visiting aircraft at Mousehold last 
week were two particularly interesting types of 
machines. One was the Percival Gull flown by 
Messrs. R. G. Smith and E. H. Newman who 
were making a test flight from Heston to Norwich 
and back. It is the first time that a machine of 
this type has visited Norwich. The engine which 
was being tested was a 165 h.p. six-cylinder 
Napier engine. This machine is a low-wing mono- 
plane capable of a top speed of 165 m.p.h. The 
other machine was the Avro Club Cadet flown by 
Mr. Brian Allen who had flown to Cromer in the 
morning from Scarborough in one hour and twenty 
minutes. This machine has a stalling speed of 
30 m.p.h. and a top speed of 115 m.p.h. Also it 
possesses a very good climb. 


The Hanworth Club 


Cross Country flights during the week included 
(Captain Findlay and Mr. Fred Darling from 
Liverpool on the 22nd., Captain Findlay and Mr. 
Borley from Brussels on the 23rd., Major Mealing 
and Captain Findlay to Clacton on the 24th., 
Captain Wilson and Mr. Back from Torquay on 
the 25th., Messrs. Kirwan, von Bahr, Reid and 
Llewellyn to Gloucester and Mr. Wingfield to 
Southsea on the 26th., and Mr. von Bahr to West 
Wittering, Lieut. Sears to Hatfield and Mr. 
Carpmael to Cambridge on the 27th. 

A first solo this week was Mr. Barrow and a new 


pupil to Miss Molly Quennell, who is taking a 
short engineering course on the Workshops under 
Capt. Ayre. Captain Parry of the R.A,.S.C. is 
also taking instruction and, during the week, 
Messrs. Shahi and Wrench were given cross 
country dual. 

The Vacuum Oil Co’s Dragon Moth, piloted 
by Mr. White, arrived back at Hanworth on the 
22nd, from a Continental tour, as far afield as 
Czechoslovakia and left again on the 24th, for 
Paris. 


THE CONNOISSEUR 


East Cowes Castle and William 
of Wykeham 


TU is sadly appropriate during Cowes Week that 

the contents of East Cowes Castle should be 
offered for sale next Tuesday and the three 
following days. Messrs. Phillips, Son and Neale 
will conduct the sale on the premises for the 
executors of the late Eleanor, Lady Gort. Apart 
from the usual Empire furniture, bronzes, 
Oriental china, Aubussons and marbles, there will 
be offered an interesting collection of pictures 
including works by, or attributed to, Morland, 
Van Mieris, Boucher, Bonheur, Jean Baptiste, 
Guardi and others. 

But I think I am more interested in a sale to 
take place (by Sothebys) on August 2lst., of the 
pictures from Tythrop House, Oxfordshire, by 
direction of Mr. A. A. H. Wykeham. Here is 
one of those intensely interesting minor collections 
of good pictures and good furniture which from 
time to time have come, alas, too frequently, from 
the inter-related families of Wykeham, Wykeham- 
Martin and Wykeham-Musgrave. 

The male line, of course, goes back direct to 
William of Wykeham, founder of Winchester. 

The present sale will include a very fine Lely of 
Anne Hyde and her Music Master, signed and 
dated 1654; a portrait by Cotes of William 
Humphrey Wykeham of Swalcliffe, dated 1769 
and a Cornelius Janssens of Ann_ Clifford, 
Countess of Pembroke, signed and dated 1631. . 
In addition there is a Sir Anthony Van Dyke of 
Philip, Fourth Earl of Pembroke, which should 
fetch a fait price. 

In addition there is some pleasant eighteenth 
century English furniture, among it a superb 
Chippendale wine cooler, a good Early Georgian 
side table, and a_ serpentine commode also 
attributed to Chippendale. But if these things are 


pleasant enough to look at, attractive enough to 
buy, I would beg you to view—as a warning 
against the offences of our forbears—an eighteenth 
century chamber organ described as “‘ in a Gothic 
It should cure even the most affected of 
J.W.D. 


case.’” 
eighteenth century poseurs. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


The Egoist 
SIR,—It really seems that Mr. Stanley Baldwin is 
suffering from a chronic egomania-complex. 


When told by those who know more about India than 
he does that the Indian policy he supports is likely to 
lose us India, he replies : 


“I, Stanley Baldwin am prepared to shoulder the 
responsibility.” 
How helpful! 


When questioned as to the legality and wisdom of 
cutting down the salaries of our Judges his answer is : 
‘* I do not see why a Judge should be excused cuts more 
than I am.” 


The legality of cutting down their salaries does not 
trouble him and he does not compare the Judge’s Office 
He compares the Judge’s to himself. 
I! I! I! always I! Stanley Baldwin. 


Chichester. ALEx. C. SCRIMGEOUR. 


Shakespeare and His Memorial 

SIR,—Such views as those of Mr. Hugh Liddon on 
what should be done with the £125,000 now held in trust 
for the Shakespeare Memorial National Theatre Com- 
mittee are all very well in their way, but they ignore 
not only the wishes of the original donor of the major 
portion of the Fund, but entirely beg the question as 
to the desirability of a National Theatre. Such a 
Theatre has, for over a quarter of a century, seemed the 
one thing needful to a majority of those most deeply con- 
cerned with the future of onr Stage. To those who do 
not share this opinion the cheap jibe about “a 
theatrical mausoleum with statues of the Committee 
along the balcony’? may be regarded as a pertinent 
piece of criticism. But it will fall very flat for anyone 
who has any knowledge of the actual working of National 
Theatres abroad, and who has realised that sane progress 
in the Continental stage to-day is very largely the result 
of National Theatre activity. 

Cheap prices and a classic standard are by no means 
as incompatible as Mr. Liddon believes. Indeed, they 
are the twin slogans of any National Theatre worthy 
the name. A small theatre dedicated to Shakespearean 
Scholarship would be a delightful luxury, but it would 
emphatically not be a National Theatre, and the present 
Committee could only endorse such a policy by 
admitting the failure of one half of its programme. 
Admittedly, the complete scheme has been too much for 
us up to now. But that is no reason for us to lose 
courage. Rather should we protest that the National 
Theatre is still worth working for—and even worth 
waiting for! GEOFFREY WHI” WORTH. 

8, Adelphi Terrace. 

[Does Mr. Whitworth really express the view of the 
Shakespeare Memorial National Theatre Committee? 


Epiror, Saturday Review. 


Hearing and Visualisation 


SIR,—Mr. Robert Dacre seems to find difficulty in 
appreciating the fact that ugliness, or for that matter, 
beauty, are not necessary attributes of sincerity. It is 
surely obvious. 

But why should ugliness be en in the name 
of sincerity, when beauty can be equally sincere? 

He seems to miss the main argument of the article and 
to have concentrated upon the ensuing letters. 

It is necessary to repeat the argument. 

It matters very seriously if a musical composer thinks 
his work a thing of beauty to the ear or is entirely 
indifferent to this aspect. 

If he is ‘unconcerned with the sound effects produced 
by his compositions, and is only concerned with the 
mathematical pattern, their appeal will be to a very 
limited technical public. 


If these sounds are pleasing to him his mental 
appreciation of sound is distorted and unnatural com- 
pared with that of the majority of mankind. 

If com succeed in the name of modernism in 
forcing the world to forsake those sounds, which have 
hitherto seemed beautiful for the disharmonies upon 
which their compositions are based, music as the world 
has known it will cease to exist. 

All criticism must be the pe of a personal or 
collective opinion. The value of a critique depends upon 
the ability of the critic. M. Parpor. 

Bury House, Alverstoke. 


No Change 


SIR,—In your issue of to-day’s date there are articles 
by two people regarding the B.B.C. 

I congratulate you for inserting them. They are both 
true in my opinion, in every detail, but after regarding 
a statement alleged to have been made by Sir John Reith 
at a recent meeting of the British Federation, we cannot 
expect much change so long as he holds the reins. 

He is reported to have made the following remarks 
inter alia :— 

“The B.B.C. is a convenient , if ever there was 
one on which to hang every conceivable kind of com- 
plaint and grievance. But the B.B.C. is well 
accustomed to this and does not mind.” 

What else can be expected when the responsible Head 
holds these views ? 


Bucks. P.B.G. 


“Pity the Blind, but far, far better 


help this Hospital to prevent 

Blindness.” 

The WESTERN OPHTHALMIC HOSPITAL 
MARYLEBONE, W. 


NEEDS YOUR HELP! 


Even a Chur! will lend bis Eyes to the BLIND 


Mell’s 
VENEZUELAN 
Indigestion Cure 


I giving relief 
fevers in remarkable 
way. 


CURES 


INDIGESTION &. 
RHEUMATISM 


The NURSING MIRROR 
said, March %th, page 488 


from Indigestion, 


heartburn, 
This wonderful Venezuelan i 
harter) in 


and oy oy 


preparatic 
and are non-lexstive. 


(Sole concessitonnatres for the British Empire.) 
Or Boot's Branches. 


| 

4 

Produced from rare tropical yyy extensively used 
in South America, and claimed ere to be the. only per- 
manent cure in the wor bove dis 
complaints. Rejuvenates a all the vi 
physical forces—builds up a hole system. 
contact with the gastric juices of the stomach it produces 
a buoyant sensation of extreme vigour, curing in — } 
and all stomach troubles. Highly recommended by doctors | 
and State Registered Nurses. Many chronic cases have | 
been comple CURED where other preparations have | 
rom Bismu 2, 
Send for a box today. with | 
Beet tres. Cheque or P.O. sufferers. 
BRITISH VENEZUELAN DRUGGIST CO. 
| Dept. 2 SR. 11, Argyle Road, Seuthport, England. 
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Our City Epitor 


HE week preceding August Bank Holiday is 
not expected to produce any great activity 

on the Stock Exchange, and although there have 
been some exceptions to this rule, this year has not 
provided ene. The long three-weeks account 
including as it does the holiday period has resulted 
in some realisations of profits in British Railway 
stocks and industrial shares where the rises have 
been substantial. In addition there has been little 


or no encouragement from across the Atlantic, . 


where the United States has experienced the 
utmost difficulty in maintaining the inflated com- 
modity price level reached as the result of 
speculative operations which have now suffered an 
official check. 


Railway Savings 

The feature of the half-yearly statements of the 
four-big British railway groups is the extent of the 
savings effected which were not expected to be so 
considerable, having regard to the great economies 
disclosed in the 1932 accounts. On the L.M. & S. 
system, the savings amounted to £1,400,000 for 
the half-year, or 82 per cent. of the gross revenue 
loss, while the Southern Railway, by saving 
£250,000 in railway expenditure and securing an 
increase of £130,000 in net receipts from steam- 
boats, harbours, hotels, etc., record an actual in- 
crease in total net revenue of £280,000. The 
reduction of £1,228,000 in the L.N.E.R. gross 
revenue, is offset to the extent of £1,074,000 by 
economies and the G.W.R. has saved £495,000 of 
the reduction of £576,000 in revenue. The 
dividends announced are on the same meagre scale 
as a year ago, with the exception of the Great 
Western, which is paying only } per cent. on the 
ordinary stock, instead of 4 per cent. For 1932 
this stock received 3 per cent. in all, which main- 
tained the G.W.R. prior stocks in the full Trustee 
category, but a huge transfer from reserve was 
necessary to make the payment, and the market is 
looking for a lower payment this year, the G.W.R. 
preference, guaranteed and debenture stocks being 
expected, in consequence, to suffer relegation to 
the ‘* Chancery ’’ Trustee list. The L.N.E.R. is 
paying its guaranteed stock dividends, but nothing 
on its preference issues, the L.M.S. is paying the 
half rates on the 4 and 5 per cent. preference 
stocks, but nothing on the 1923 preference, and the 
Southern is meeting its full preference payments, 
but the preferred stock goes without any interim 
dividend. The results weré well received in the 
market and the somewhat reactionary tendency in 
Home Railway stocks which has followed, is due 
to profittaking by speculative operators. 


Investment Trust Ordinaries 

Mention was made a week ago in these columns 
of the use of investment trust stocks as a means of 
‘* spreading the risk ’’ over a wide field in invest- 
ing a small or moderate sum. The debenture and 
preference stocks of the firmly-established trusts 
certainly provide a first-class security for “* safety- 
first ’’ investors, but the ordinary stocks are in a 
rather different category, as they have suffered 
reductions in dividend as the trusts have experi- 
enced a decline in their revenue, owing to the 
defaults on their foreign loan investments and to 
the effects of the depression at home and abroad. 

Trust ordinaries, then, have distinctly specu- 
lative attractions in a number of instances. With 
recovery in world trade, and especially in South 
America where British Capital is heavily involved, 
these stocks should improve their capital position 
and eventually will reap the reward of improving 
revenue in the shape of increased dividends. At 
the moment, however, the dividend position is far 
from satisfactory, and the stocks are therefore 
available at prices which return apparently high 
yields, the latter of course being subject to re- 
duction in accordance with the past year’s revenue 
of the trust. 

The amounts on offer are only small, there being 
£1,000 each of Debenture Corporation, Continental 
Union Trust, Anglo-American Debenture Corpora- 
tion, and Metropolitan Trust ordinary stocks to 
return over 4} per cent. on the outlay on the basis 
of the last dividends. Of the more speculative 
stocks, the Continental and Industrial Trust 
ordinary, yields over 11 per cent. on the last full 
year’s dividends, but the interim was reduced from 
4 to 24 per cent. this year.. There is about £1,000 
of this stock on offer. About £2,000 of English — 
and New York Trust ordinary is also in the 
market, to return 64 per cent. on the last year’s 
dividend, and about £2,500 of Mid-European Cor- 
poration ordinary was offering this week to yield 
nearly 7} per cent. on the dividend paid for last 
year. £1,500 of Investment Trust Corporation de- 
ferred, can be obtained to return over 44 per cent., 
this old Trust being regarded as one of the 
soundest in existence. A small parcel of the 
ordinary shares of the British Shareholders’ 
Trust, the well-known issuing house, is available 
to return nearly 5 per cent. and with the activity 
in new issues, which is likely to be increased in 
the event of a trade revival, outstripping a rise in 
money rates, these shares look an attractive 
investment. 

It will be seen that the investor of £10,000 will 
have to pick up his stocks as and when he can, but 
investments in a number of comparatively small 
parcels of investment trust stocks, at present low 
prices give every prospect of capital appreciation 
in conjunction with an income as satisfactory as 


that obtainable from any of the semi-speculative 
investments. 


NORTH BRITISH 


& MERCANTILE 


INSURANCE Ltd. Teta! Funds exceed £43,000,000. Total Income exceeds £10,742,000 


LONDON : 61 Threadneedle Street, E.C2 


EDINBURGH : 64 Princes Street 
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ILMS 
By Forrest 


Lilly Turner. Directed by William A. Wellman. 
Capitol. 
UTH Chatterton is always worth seeing, but 
the stories in which she has had to appear 
recently have very sordid foundations, and the 
latest of them, ‘‘ Lilly Turner,”’ at the Capitol, is 
ho exception. Here she trips happily away with a 
bigamist who deserts her when the baby is coming, 
and to secure the child’s legitimacy she marries a 
drunken oaf. The baby dies and she and her 
bibulous Dave join up a strong man show, the 
Atlas of which goes mad, is put in an asylum and 


- escapes to throw Dave out of the window, with the 


result that Lilly Turner has to give up her nice 
new romance with a good-looking engineer to 
nurse what remains of her husband. Apparently 
he isn’t destined to survive very long so the 


audience is not cheated altogether of a happy 
ending. 


A little of this sort of thing is all very well, but 
‘* Lilly Turner ’’ is too much of a bad thing, and 
what is worse, she is dull. There must be light as 
well as shade in any human being’s life, at any 
rate in any pictorial view of one, but the light here 
is so transient that not even Ruth Chatterton can 
infuse enough interest into the principal character 
to provide her with any appeal. In support ‘she 
has George Brent, as the clean romance, Frank 
McHugh, as the drunken husband, Gordon West- 
cott, as the bigamist, and Guy Kibbee, as the 
fatuous owner of the strong man show. They are 
all types and so obviously cast for that reason that 


none can believe a word of the plot, which is just 
as well. 


This is not, I think, the type of film about which 
Bank Holiday crowds will grow enthusiastic, but 
it will be replaced on Sunday by ‘‘ The Ghoul ”’ 
which is an eerie affair, and, therefore, features 
Boris Karloff. Unless the weather changes I 
doubt whether audiences will be coaxed into the 
cinemas whatever attractions are held out for them, 
but for those whom even the sun cannot deter, here 


is a brief list of the other pictures which are being 
shown over the holiday. 


Mr. Novello’s play, ‘‘ I Lived with You,”’ has 
been filmed with Ursula Jeans playing opposite to 
him and will be at the New Gallery. At the Regal, 
Vilma Banky, whose first talking picture it is, 
stars with Luis Trenker in a story which has the 
Napoleonic wars for a background. At the Tivoli, 
“Falling For You,’ with Jack Hulbert and 
Cicely Courtneidge, continues its hilarious way 
and “‘ Cavalcade ’’ sweeps on at the Marble Arch. 
The management of the Coliseum appears to be a 
little dazed after the stupendous run of “ King 
Kong” and is reviving ‘ Loyalties” and 
‘“ Thark.”” The Academy is persevering with 


Don uixote,”” a beautiful but dull picture, and 
‘The Kid from Spain,” with 
y far the liveliest enter- 


the Rialto has 
Eddie Cantor. This is b 
tainment in London. 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC No. 46. 


How DO THE VILLAGERS QUENCH THEIR THIRST 
WHEN ALL THE WATER-PIPES HAVE BURST ?— 
LIKE PAIR REBEKAH IN DAYS OF OLD: 

In GENESIS THE STORY’S TOLD. — 
From what is dubious shear one-fourth away. 
Such was the bold Barabbas in his day. 

Clip at each end who has of souls the care. 
Potato-fragments take him in a snare. 
Survives, though threatened by the fountain-pen. 
In India yields unbounded joy to men. 

There, too, this article of food we’ll seek. 
What pigs may do, the while they grunt and 


exer 


$q 
Roots, berries, nuts supply his frugal feasts. 
Of the earth, earthy—men, plants, birds and beasts. 
. Admonished to by forty, let us try! 
12. Ages ago these pious ones “ went dry.” 
OF Acrostic No. 45. 


B ird’s-nes T 
A postli E 
Cc oroll At 
cO rne A 
N inepi N 
A frai D 
N euralgi 
D Onkey 
E 1 F 
G alley-proo F? 
G oitr E 


S chool-hous E 
1 Diminutive of corona, crown. 


2A proof in slip form, not in sheets or pages. 


The winner of Acrostic No. 44 (the first correct solu- 


tion opened), was Miss Domvile, to whom a book will 
be sent. 


- 


COMPANY MEETING 


THRELFALL’S BREWERY COMPANY 
‘ EFFECTS OF HIGH BEER DUTY 


The 46th annual general meeting of Threlfall’s 
Brewery Co., Ltd., was held on Wednesday last, at 
Southern House, Cannon Street, London, E.C. 

Major C. M. Threlfall, J.P. (the chairman), said that 
the results presented showed a further diminution ot 
profits, which was largely due to the high and excessive 
taxation, and indicated the disastrous effects of the 
destructive beer duty. He felt sure that the figures now 
submitted would occasion no surprise and that they 
would be deemed as satisfactory as could be expected 
under the circumstances. 

The recent taxation had provided a very striking proof 
of the operation of the law of diminishing returns, and 
the loss of revenue alone, apart from other considera- 
tions, had necessitated action by the Chancellor to arrest 
the decline and to safeguard revenue for the future. It 
was to be hoped that the principle that consumers of 
beer were not prepared to pay an unjust and inequitable 
contribution to the taxes of the country would prevent 
any question of a repetition being attempted. 

It was with a feeling of relief and encouragement that 
the board had learned of the concessions granted in the 
last Budget, the advantage of which relief had immedi- 
ately been passed on to the public, However, although 
their were indications of a recovery from the general 
trade depression in many parts of the country, such 
improved conditions were not being openee in the 
large industrial areas wherein most of the company’s 
properties were situated, and until a general improve- 
ment in trade took place they could not look forward 
to results comparable with those of 2 or 3 years ago. 

reports and accounts were unanimously adopted 
and a dividend at the rate of 6 per cent. per annum on 
the preference shares, and at the rate of 14 per cent. 
annum on the ordinary shares for the half year, making 
6 per cent. and 14 per cent respectively for the year,.was 


| 
approved. 
XUM 
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Broadcasting Notes 


‘ gr? methods of the programme builders at the 
B.B.C. must be to the ordinary listener 
well-nigh incalculable. For some weeks now the 
programmes have descended to a dead level of 
monotony which they have rarely achieved in the 
past. Light orchestra has succeeded light orches- 
tra, the Theatre Orchestra has alternated with 
: Military Band, with hardly anything in the nature 
of a ‘‘ high spot ’’ to be seen. 

Next week, on the contrary, without a word of 
warning, positively bristles with peak pro- 
grammes. Bank Holiday leads the way with the 
Trial for the Dunmow Flitch (6.30 p.m. National 
and Regional), Suitable Songs, produced by 
Gordon McConnel (8.0 p.m. National), Orpheus 
and Eurydice by Gluck, relayed from Salsburg, 
and Dance Music by Jack Payne at 10.30 p.m. 
(Regional). On August 8th, there is a relay of 
Act II. of ‘‘ The Magic Flute” from Munich 
(8.35 p.m. Regional), Hilaire Belloc’s ‘‘ Mr. 
Petre ’’ is being given on August 9th, at 9.20 
p.m. (National) and at 8 p.m. on August lth 
(Regional), while the week finishes in a blaze of 
glory with the first Promenade Concert of the 


season from the Queen’s Hall on August 12th, at 
7.55 p.m. and 9.35 p.m. (National). 


One or two comments on these programmes 
may not come amiss. In the first place it is good 
to see Gordon McConnel returning to the fields of 
light entertainment after a somewhat unprofitable 
sojourn in the arid wastes of Studio Opera. He 
is by his attainments and temperament, more 
suited to the former than to the latter. Secondly, 
‘“Mr. Petre’’ will be successful only if its 
exuberant producer will consent to use all 
gently: I hope he has by now scrapped his 
musical box and his barrel organ. Lastly, to 
place Jack Payne immediately after Henry Hall in 
the programme seems to me to be little short of 
madness. Payne is so infinitely superior to Hall 
that such proximity can only serve to make 
listeners dissatisfied with the home product. 


Still, it is a good week and it would be un- 
reasonable to grumble. One can only hope that 
the programme builders have not, in a fit of 
desperation, put all their eggs in one basket. It 
would be terrible to descend from the rarified 
atmosphere of a week like this to the deadly level 
of the ordinary summer programmes. 


ALAN HOWLAND. 
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will be he 
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UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, EXETER 
PP for external Degrees. 


three and 
women’s Playing “helds, own estate 
140 acres. Holida for 
(residential) A 
istrar. 


POLTIMORE, COLLEGE, NEAR EXETER 


Fo. daughters of professional people, es- 
blished to meet the present urgent 
need for a school at moderate fees. Ade- 
f Gniversity women to ensure 
where necessary. Pre- 

ool certificate universi ty 
commercia and 


domestic science courses. rounds of 300 
acres. hool chapel. Separate school in- 
firmary. Resident fully nurse 
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TO GARDEN LOVERS 


The “ All Handy” Gadget, 
s cmall Portable Stend, will hold all your 
necessa 
ourselt 
Price 6/6, packed in case and carriage paid. 


Soe, Telephone : 211. 


Comro! RTABLE.’’ 
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ROITWICH SPA. Park Hotel. Tele- 
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~ SPA. Raven Hotel. Tele- 
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all-the-year 
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Matlock 312. 


A Charming 
18TH CENTURY HOUSE 
Completely » yet with Modern 


IN MANCHESTER SQUARE 
4 Reception rooms, 8 Bed and ing 
Direct Lease at Moderate 
Sole 


& Song. 


AVID DELANDER Watch for. 


XFORD. A small 
hotel where every visi 


Swan Hotel. ‘Phone: 6. 
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Superior Board- a4 

fort.—Miss Maxwell, 27, 
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